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assuming practical importance and attracting 

public attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The new French Ambassador to the United States is 
charged with a special mission to reopen negotiations 
with the American Debts Commission with a view to 
an early settlement; and over here negotiations are 
about to be opened concerning the Italian debt to 
Great Britain. Into the discussion of the second of 
these problems a certain element of comedy has been 
introduced by the solemn assertion in one of Signor 
Mussolini’s leading organs that it is really England that 
isin debt to Italy not Italy to England. The ground 
for this remarkable opinion is that in the year 1845 
Edward III. borrowed 1,600,000 florins from certain 
Florentine bankers and failed to repay them. This 
debt, swollen by compound interest at 2} per cent. 
per annum through six centuries amounts to more than 
the five hundred million pounds that Italy now owes 
England; and England ought in equity to pay Italy 
the balance. As for the present economic prosperity 
of Italy and her apparent ability to pay, this, argues 
Same newspaper, is due to her recent “ heroic 
efforts” to re-establish her solvency, efforts which 
ought to be rewarded by offers of remission rather than 
by demands for payment. Of Great Britain’s “ heroic 
efforts” to pay her American debt, contracted largely 
on Italy’s behalf, mention is not made. These argu- 
ments, however, were probably intended rather for 
the Italian than for the British public, and are hardly 
likely to be employed by the envoys to whom Signor 
Mussolini has entrusted the Italian side of the forth- 
coming negotiations. 


T= International Debts question is once more 





Tue Crry. By A. Emil Davies 


Why has Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian General, 
suddenly retired from the fray in China? Is he tired ? 
Is he afraid? Or is it a case of reculer pour mieux 
sauter? Nobody has any very clear notion of how 
much importance is to be attached to his forthcoming 
visit to Russia. Feng, though he repudiates Com- 
munist doctrines, is on the friendliest terms with the 
Bolsheviks ; he makes all he can of their backing of 
his Nationalist policy, while they use him as a stick 
to flourish over the capitalist-Imperialist dogs. Pos- 
sibly, however, there is no more in the Russian visit 
than what is suggested by the Japanese—namely, that 
Feng thinks this the safer way to start his world tour ; 
he might suffer the fate of “‘ Little Hsu” if he went 
by Shanghai and America. In any case, we fear that 
his absence does not mean the beginning of peace for 
China. There are other—and worse—war-lords left 
to continue the fight. Meanwhile, the extra-terri- 
toriality Commission has assembled in Peking, and is 
expected to enter on its discussions almost immediately. 
Opposition to making any concessions is pretty strong 
in the foreign communities in China, and it has hardened 
during the last month or two. But we fancy that there 
will be concessions, as indeed there ought to be, despite 
the political confusion that prevails. The comparative 
ease with which the Tariff Commission has yielded to 
the Chinese demands for fiscal autonomy is not without 
significance. And the result of the Shanghai inquiry 
is also significant. The commissioners were not unani- 
mous in their findings; but the police chiefs, who were 
temporarily suspended, have now definitely resigned. 
And, though the Chinese are still bitter and have refused 
as inadequate the cheque for 75,000 dollars offered by 
the Municipal Council to those wounded in the May 
shootings, they have evidently won something politically, 
and they will doubtless win more. 
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There is a flutter in the dovecotes of South-Eastern 
Europe; but, from the point of view of international 
complications, it appears to be, as they used to say 
in the Army,“ nothing to write home about.”” Greece has 
experienced another of her little revolutions, General 
Pangalos having assumed the réle of dictator. His 
programme, according to the latest reports, comprises 
drastic economy, a strong army, and proportional 
representation. We believe he means well, and we 
hope he will do no harm. In Bulgaria, Dr. Tsankoff 
has at last resigned and given way to M. Liaptcheff, 
a more democratic statesman, who is expected to pursue 
a — of conciliation. In Roumania the Crown 
Prince has renounced his rights of succession after a 
great deal of public and private fuss. The reasons 
for this step are obscure; but it would seem that 
they are mainly personal ones, connected with Prince 
Carol’s matrimonial entanglements. The biggest sen- 
sation comes from Hungary, where a gang of nobles, 
State officials and ‘‘ White” agitators has been forging 
franc notes on a large scale. The ringleader is the 
notorious Prince Ludwig Windischgraetz, the friend 
and last Minister of the late Emperor Charles. He 
is under arrest, as is also the Chief of the Police. Amongst 
others implicated, it is said, are close connections of 
the Regent Horthy, some of the ‘‘ Awakening Mag- 
yars,”’ the Fascisti of Hungary, and supporters of the 
Archduke Albert. The affair has, as one would expect, 
given rise to all sorts of rumours in Prague and Vienna 
and Belgrade; but these are to be accepted with 
great caution. It is quite possible that the forgers 
were not animated by a mere love of filthy lucre, but 
were preparing funds for a monarchist coup. If that 
was so, however, the plot is foiled. No responsible 
and intelligent person accuses the Hungarian Govern- 
ment of complicity in it, and it seems that they are 
taking energetic measures to probe it to the bottom 
and to deal with the criminals. 

* * * 

The Minister of Health has now circulated his draft 
proposals for the reform of the Poor Law, together with 
a long covering letter, to the Boards of Guardians. 
The letter asks for the Guardians’ observations on 
his scheme, and also addresses certain arguments to 
them in favour of it. Mr. Chamberlain assures the 
Guardians, what everybody has always assured them, 
that the policy of abolition is not based on their badness, 
but on the badness of the Poor Law system. An 
ad hoc destitution authority is out of date and unscien- 
tific. It is in competition—and ever-growing com- 
petition—with other local authorities better equipped 
to do the work. Overlapping, waste, and dissatisfaction 
both of administrators and of the poor, are the 
inevitable results. Then there is the oft-repeated 
—and fantastic—plea of the Guardians, that they are 
in closer touch with, and more sympathetic to, the 
needs of the people than are the Local Health and 
Education Authorities. This is met by the reminder 
that they can still devote their sympathy and knowledge 
to the public service by becoming members of the Town 
and District and County Councils, or, in certain 
cases, by being co-opted on the committees of those 
Councils. That is perfectly true, and it seems to us 
to be as good a reply as the Guardians are entitled to. 
Whether it will content them is another matter. The 
great majority of the Guardians who want to retain 
the Poor Law are, it is to be feared, fighting for nothing 
better than a vested interest. Common sense, humanity 
and administrative efficiency are all against them, 
and the vested interest will, we hope and believe, 
be routed. 

* * * 

We cannot comment with freedom upon the latest 
“* Hyde Park scandal,” since the question of Sir Basil 
Thomson’s guilt or innocence is the subject of an appeal 
to a higher Court. Neither we nor the public, however, 


a 


are particularly concerned in that question. What 
we are concerned about is the fact that in this case one. 
more there is a direct conflict of evidence as between 
the constables and the defendant, and that whether the 
magistrate was right or wrong in accepting the evidence 
of the police, the position in regard to such prosecutions 
remains most unsatisfactory. If the accusation 
whether true or false, brought against a man of so high 
a standing in police circles as Sir Basil Thomson leads 
to that thorough inquiry into police methods which jp 
these columns we have so frequently demanded, some 
good may come out of evil. It is not proper or reasop. 
able that magistrates should be called upon to give a 
verdict in such cases without corroborative evidence 
on either side. The police naturally stick together, 
and when there appears to be some doubt about a 
charge, which they have made perhaps in perfect 
good faith, are experts at the invention of evidence, 
The problem is obviously a difficult one, but it is not 
necessarily insoluble and ought at any rate to be the 
subject of a serious and competent investigation. 
* * * 


The Food Council has been taking evidence this 
week about the methods of fixing an “ official ” price 
for flour. This is an important matter for the con- 
sumer, as, after its inquiry into the baking trade, 
the Council laid down a schedule of fair bread prices 
depending on the prices the bakers had to pay for their 
flour. Since then, flour prices have wobbled about 
in the most extraordinary fashion. Recently, there 
were no less than three changes in the course of a single 
week, This situation is obviously unsatisfactory for 
baker and consumer alike. A _ greater stability in 
flour prices would help to stabilise bread, and would 
make it far easier for both the housewife and the baker 
to place their respective budgets. But how far can 
flour prices be made more stable, while the price of 
wheat continues to fluctuate ? The root of the present 
instability is to be found in the conflicting estimates 
of the world supply of wheat, which have caused 
sharp fluctuations in world prices during the past few 
weeks. The conclusion to be drawn from these move 
ments is surely that any real attempt at price-stabili- 
sation must begin as far back as possible, with the 
primary material out of which the consumable com- 
modity is made. Attempts to stabilise the prices of 
consumers’ goods are bound to break down, unless 
it is possible to bring the prices of staple commodities 
under some form of effective control. This was the 
lesson driven home by every war-time experiment m 
the control of prices. We are now, apparently, 
setting to work to learn it all over again. 


* * * 


The advance announcement, in the Morning Post, 
of the proposals which the mine-owners will submit 
next week to the Coal Commission contains no surprises. 
The owners want to increase the working day again to 
eight hours, and to scrap the national system of adjust- 
ment by which wages have been regulated since the 
war. Both these points were fully expected to figure 
in their claim. The increase of hours would be, of 
course, a matter needing legislation, as the seven hours 
shift (which means in practice an average of about 
seven hours and a half below ground) is safeguarded 
by the Act passed in 1919. The national system of 
wage adjustment, on the other hand, depends purely, 
since war-time control ceased, on an agreement between 
the parties, which either side is legally free to bring to 
an end. The question is not between a nationa 
uniform rate of wages over all the coalfields and local 
rates, but between rates determined purely by local 
bargaining and rates fixed locally in accordance W! 
definite principles embodied in a national agreement. 
The basis rates are in all cases local, and the percentage 
advances on these are determined by local ascertain- 
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ments of the financial position of each coalfield. But 
there is a national minimum percentage, and the 
methods of finding the appropriate rate for each coal- 
feld are embodied in the national agreement. The 
owners presumably wish to abolish the minimum, 
and to return to purely local negotiations. On both 
these points, as well as on the question of hours, they 
yill be strongly opposed by the Miners’ Federation. 


* * * 


Lord Eustace Percy has followed up his unfortunate 
(ircular 1871 with a new Memorandum, which he has 
this week circulated to Local Education Authorities 
throughout the country. Apart from the temporary 
suspension of the proposal to alter the basis of grant aid 
from a percentage to a block grant system, there does 
not appear to be much to choose between the two 
documents. The President of the Board of Education 
isnow attempting to secure, by a virtual restriction of 
Local Authorities to the work they are doing already, 
the same “‘ economy ”’ in expenditure as he sought in 
the Circular by a change in the basis of grant aid. 
When the Local Education Authorities met Lord 
Eustace Percy in December, and got him to suspend 
the operation of Circular 1371 for a year, he urged 
upon them the necessity for the greatest “ economy,” 
and they promised to take his advice into account in 
preparing their estimates. But the Memorandum 
now issued goes much further than this, and practically 
prevents any new expansion of educational work save 
wholly at the ratepayers’ expense. The fact appears 
to be that Lord Eustace Percy has received the 
Chaneellor’s orders as to the amount he may spend, 
and must therefore achieve the requisite ‘‘ economies ” 
inone way or another. He has no choice, unless he 
is prepared to fight the matter out in the Cabinet, 
and to resign if it goes against him, or unless public 
opinion expressed itself so strongly as to compel the 
Cabinet to change its view. Unless one or other of 
these things happens, the suspension of Circular 1371 
isa barren victory; for the Board of Education will 
merely secure much the same results by a different 
method. Every educationist, therefore, should be 
on the alert to rouse public opinion to an energetic 
protest against the policy of cutting down educational 
expenditure, by whatever means this is done. 

* * * 


The vexed question of ‘‘ managerial rights ’’ has been 
raised this week on a case before the National Railway 
Wages Board. The National Union of Railwaymen 
contends that the railway companies before they can 
make any change in the grading of any man or position, 
are under an obligation to take counsel with the Union 
through the negotiating machinery under the Railways 
Act of 1921. The companies reply that the grading 
of men or positions is a “ managerial question,” over 
Which the Union has no right to claim consultation. 
But obviously these matters of grading directly affect 
the wages to be paid. The whole case recalls the 
dispute between the Trade Unions and employers in 
the engineering industry, which led up to the national 
lock-out of 1922. Then, too, the employers raised 
the cry that there must be no interference with 
Managerial functions’”’ by the Trade Unions. But 
surely, in fact, the whole distinction is unreal. The 
night to decide absolutely what wages they would pay 
seemed to the employers a purely “ managerial func- 
tion” until they were compelled by the rise of Trade 

tionism to recognise collective bargaining about it. 
It is not denied that this matter of grading directly 

ects the workers’ interests. Where, then, is the 


sense of trying to exclude negotiation about it? It 
sR more a “‘ managerial question ” than any of those 
questions over which the right of Trade Union 

ng is now fully admitted. 


Mr. Bevin, the Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, is still energetically pursuing his 
plan for a big amalgamation of the Trade Unions 
organising the less-skilled grades of workers. A meet- 
ing has been held this week between Mr. Bevin’s 
Union and the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. These two bodies, which are themselves 
amalgamations of a number of smaller societies, are 
by far the largest Unions of this sort. Their fusion 
into a single body would create a society fully as large 
as the Miners’ Federation, and with a potential member- 
ship many times greater. Mr. Bevin, indeed, appears 
to have at the back of his mind something more than 
a mere amalgamation between the rival Unions of less- 
skilled workers. He has been among the most active 
promoters of the scheme for an Industrial Alliance 
between the great Unions in the leading industries, 
and has again and again expressed the view that the 
small sectional Unions of the past are out of date in 
the post-war world. This does not mean that he is 
trying to make his own Union the nucleus for “ One 
Big Union ” embracing all grades of workers ; for such 
a plan would be too obviously visionary to appeal to 
his practical mind. But he is undoubtedly aiming at 
the biggest fusion that seems to him practicable ; 
and, if the proposed fusion with the General Workers’ 
Union should be achieved, he would certainly attempt 
to make it the basis for a still wider combination. But 
there are difficulties in the way, and Mr. Bevin has 
by no means realised as yet even the first instalment 
of his ambitious plan. 

* ok * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Once the boundary 
difficulty disappeared it was obvious that Nationalists 
who declined to recognise the Northern Parliament 
must revise their attitude. Already preparations are 
being made to hold conferences in the border constitu- 
encies, and there is little doubt that the result of these 
will be that the eight abstentionist members will follow 
Mr. Devlin’s lead by taking their seats in the Northern 
House. If they have the wisdom to look to the future 
instead of the past, they can do much not only to 
improve the position of the minority, but to establish 
a good understanding between North and South. 
The task that now confronts us is to reconcile the 
idea of national unity with the existence of two Parlia- 
ments ; this is frankly admitted by Mr. Devlin, and 
if he can persuade his fellow-Nationalists in Ulster 
to shape their political policy in accordance with this 
view he and they will place all Ireland under a heavy 
obligation. People who affect to believe that a rising 
tide of emotion will sweep away all legal barriers are 
living in a world of illusion. Vested interests are 
already so solidly entrenched in both areas as to make 
any approach extraordinarily difficult. Take, for in- 
stance, the question of the Customs frontier which 
the North now suggests should be abolished as a proof 
that Ireland is an economic entity. Free State farmers 
might be willing to make the concession, but it is 
opposed tooth and nail by industrialists who have 
invested money in enterprises that would go to the 
wall, if they had to face on equal terms the competition 
of better equipped and disciplined Belfast producers. 
On the other hand, Northern labour, even if it lost 
its Orange bias, would fight against any form of fusion 
that meant unemployment relief would be reduced 
to the Free State level or that no pensions would be 
available for widows and orphans. Nowadays it is 
considered impolite, if not unpatriotic, to allude to 
these obstacles, but reticence merely aggravates the 
difficulties. Unity, should it come at all, must be a 
matter of slow approaches and small beginnings, and 
the best that can be said at present is that we are 
emerging from a phase in which the fact that the North 
did things one way has an unanswerable reason why 


the South should do them another. 
B 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTY 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion lately 
in the Liberal Press— particularly in the 
Nation—of the problem of the mutual relations 

of the Liberal and Labour Parties. The discussion is 
not so interesting as it might be, partly because its 
result is a foregone conclusion, and partly because there 
are so many men in both parties who are not prepared 
to express in public their real views on the subject. 
In so far, however, as such discussions tend to clarify 
the issues, and to reveal the present political situation in 
3reat Britain as it really is, they may perhaps be 
regarded as serving a useful purpose. 

There is, of course, no possibility at the present 
moment of any overt understanding between the two 
parties, or indeed of any arrangements whatever that 
could lead to effective co-operation. For the numbers 
opposed—in private as well as in public—to any arrange- 
ment include an important minority of the Liberal 
Party and a substantial majority of the Labour Party. 
Nor is there any probability of those who are opposed 
to co-operation changing their views in the early future. 
The Liberal and Labour Parties are enemies and not 
allies, and are likely for a long time to come to remain so. 
Some people deplore this fact, others rejoice in it; the 
important thing, however, at the moment is merely to 
recognise that it is a fact, and to attempt some sort of 
estimate of its implications and of its practical conse- 
quences. 

The position is complicated at the present time by the 
abnormal, not to say pathological, weakness of the 
Liberal Party, consequent upon its internal dissensions. 
The public scarcely knows who is its real leader in the 
House of Commons—Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Runciman 
—or whether its future policy is to be the semi- 
socialistic land reform of the one or the free-trade 
nihilism of the other. In so far as the Party can be 
regarded as divided into two wings it is obviously 
Mr. Lloyd George who is the natural leader of the Left 
wing; yet it is the Left wing which, on personal 
grounds, repudiates him most vehemently. The result 
is chaos. In any case the Labour Party, even if it were 
inclined to come to terms with the Liberals, would have 
nothing to do with either Mr. Runciman or Mr. Lloyd 
George, with the former because of his general views 
and with the latter because of his record and his noto- 
rious lack of sympathy with Trade Unionism. 

The Liberal Party is thus in a very poor, if not hope- 
less, position. It is not only very small in numbers, 
but unless it can solve its internal difficulties in a satis- 
factory fashion, is unlikely to do much more than hold 
its present position at the next General Election. Its 
programme is wholly uncertain and its prestige has 
almost disappeared. But between saying this and 
saying that it is virtually dead, there is an immense 
difference, which certain political writers seem very 
apt to overlook. As a result of the accidents of the 
1924 Election, the Liberal electorate is grossly under- 
represented in the House of Commons. It has 42 
members; it ought arithmetically to have 110. (The 
Labour Party has 150 members, it “ ought” to have 
200.) This under-representation, which is not in itself 
important, seems to have given rise to mistaken ideas 
as to the vitality of Liberalism. The Party looks as if 
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it were in a very bad way, and so it is; certainly it has 
no visible prospect of ever again winning a majority 
But certainly also it is very far indeed from being dead 
The voters in the last Election were divided roughly in 
the proportion of 15 Conservative, 11 Labour and ¢ 
Liberal ; but if the Liberals had put up more candidates, 
as they probably will at the next Election, their proper. 
tion of the votes would naturally have been highe, 
Moreover, the support they obtained in 1924 may 
probably, in present circumstances, be regarded x 
something like a low-water mark. To suppose, as som 
Labour writers seem to do, that any substantial propor. 
tion of the three million electors who voted Liberal jp 
1924 can be induced to vote Labour at the ney 
Election, seems to us the idlest of optimistic dreams, 

The Labour Party also, of course, suffers from internal 
dissensions, but they are not so serious as those of the 
Liberal Party, and not nearly so damaging to its pres. 
tige. It has, at any rate,no reason to fear that it wil 
lose ground in the constituencies on this account. Its 
present membership of 150 is probably also a low-wate 
mark. But what of its future high-water mark? Apart 
from some unforeseen and unforeseeable national crisis, 
we cannot find any substantial reason for supposing 
that it is likely to increase its membership very much 
at the next Election, or that even at the Election afte 
that it has any prospect of gaining a majority in th 
House of Commons. It holds 150 seats very firmly, 
but for a bare majority it must win 160 more. What 
reasonable prospect is there of its being able to do that 
during the next decade ? 

The strength of the Labour Party as it is constituted 
at present resides mainly in the fact that it is based 
upon Trade Unionism, and thus has behind it the 
greatest economic organisation in the country. But 
that is also its weakness. It is more sure than any other 
party of a certain large measure of support founded upon 
class loyalty ; but for the same reason it is more severely 
handicapped than any other party in its endeavours to 
win the support of that majority of the electorate who 
are not members either of any Trade Union or of any 
political party. It has a wonderful record of success 
through the last 20 years. It can count upon always 
holding anything between 150 and 200 seats in the 
House of Commons. But can it win many more! 
Just possibly it can; but grounds for expecting it to 
do so do not seem to be very substantial. 

The Labour Party is, of course, tremendously handi- 
capped by lack of Press support. The Liberals and 
Conservatives have daily and weekly newspapers it 
almost every county in Great Britain. The Labour 
Party possesses a single daily newspaper, which, how 
ever valuable it may be as a means of stimulating the 
enthusiasm of the faithful, is more likely—as it is # 
present conducted—to alienate than to win the support 
of those uncertain and “ non-political” voters upom 
whom Parliamentary majorities depend. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that the Labour Party has no 
Press, and how without a Press can it hope in these days 
to get even that bare minimum of 310 members that 8 
Government needs elected to the House of Commons! 
In the great industrial areas its position is impregnable. 
But before it can hope to rule it must win the counties 
of Wales and Scotland and of the East and West of 
England ; and it seems at present to have no chance at 
all of doing that, nor even to be making any great effort 
in that direction. 
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The position, therefore, seems to be this: that even 
fat the next Election there should be a great anti- 
Conservative reaction, there is no reasonable prospect of 
Labour majority, still less, of course, of a Liberal 
majority. The Conservatives will, doubtless, lose the 
exaggerated preponderance which they enjoy in the 

t Parliament, but, failing some miracle, they 
willremain, for very many years to come, the largest, 
strongest, and most coherent party in the House. In 
the next Parliament there will very possibly be a 
Liberal-Labour majority ; but in view of the experience 
of 1924 it will not be possible either for the Liberal 
Party to offer the Labour Party its support, or for the 
labour Party to accept any such offer. The Conser- 
vative Party, as tertius gaudens, will remain in office, 
exercising full administration if not legislative authority. 
from the point of view of the social reformer, this may 
not seem a very cheerful outlook ; but what reasonable 
man can look forward to any other? As long as the gulf 
between Liberalism and Labour remains unbridgeable— 
gs it certainly is at present—Great Britain must be 
nled by Conservatives. Who of those to whom such a 
prospect is unpalatable can deny that it is probable, not 
tosay certain ? We may be profoundly conscious of the 
undesirability of any Liberal-Labour alliance, but we 
must recognise also the probable consequences and the 
price that must be paid for such political “ purity.” 
Perhaps it is worth paying ; perhaps it is not. That is 
for the party leaders to decide. 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH 


Paris, January 5th. 


CCORDING to French calculations, which I am 
unable to verify, the little war in Morocco costs 
something like half-a-milliard francs a month. 

Ministerial crisis has succeeded Ministerial crisis, and 
responsible persons have spoken gloomily of the possibility 
of a coup d’état, because of a budgetary deficit which is 
sareely larger than the sums expended on Morocco. It 
would be wrong to deduce that France’s difficulties would 
disappear, that there would be no need of new taxation, 
that the budget would be balanced, and the frane be 
restored, were the war with the Riff to cease. The financial 
problem is real and perhaps is not materially influenced 
by the Moroccan events. 

Yet M. Briand must have surprised some of his own 
Ministers in declining to enter into negotiations with the 
emissary of Abd-el-Krim. I do not know how far Mr. 
Gordon Canning is qualified to act for the Riff chief, but 
since he went into the Riff with the approval of M. Painlevé 
and M. Steeg, and since he presented a letter of credit 
whose authenticity has not been questioned, it would seem 
that less diplomatic inconvenience would have attended 
his reception by the French Foreign Minister than attended 
the official refusal to see him and to state once more France’s 
peace terms. Certainly there is no good reason why an 

should act for the Riff, and I have never 
considered it to be the business of a journalist personally 
'o meddle with public affairs. The suggestions that are 
made of mining interests being involved, and of a financial 
proceeding under cover of the fighting, may, for aught 
Iknow to the contrary, be justified. There are always these 
in politics. Where the carrion is, the vultures 
congregate. 

_Itis hardly worth while to make unsavoury investiga- 
tions ; one assumes that there are, in particular circumstances, 
Particular phenomena. But in the French papers which 





have abused Mr. Canning, his honesty is not disputed. 
Occasionally a writer whom one usually respects will 
launch the word aventurier—but is careful not to define 
the word, or to show how it applies. Occasionally the 
title of Captain is written in italics. For the most part, 
however, the French are content to discover the English 
word “ crank,” and Pertinax, for example, explains that a 
crank means anyone who occupies himself with a foreign 
country—like the Buxton Brothers or Miss Durham. I 
do not see how I am to escape, and unquestionably, the 
editor of the Morning Post may be included in this con- 
demnation, while even Sir Austen Chamberlain, after 
recent effusions, might come within the definition. All 
this is beside the point. The point is whether France 
(and Spain) want to make peace with the Riff or not. 

Until a few weeks ago one had supposed that the Euro- 
pean countries desired to make peace. Now it would 
appear that they do not want to make peace. Let us be 
careful of the nuances; to say that they do not want to 
make peace is not equivalent to saying that they do not 
want peace. They apparently think peace will come of 
itself. The mainspring of the latest French (and Spanish) 
diplomacy is a conviction that the tribes which have 
supported Abd-el-Krim are falling away from him, and 
therefore if no recognition is given to Abd-el-Krim there 
will be a general surrender. Not only is it denied that Mr. 
Canning is a fully-qualified emissary of Abd-el-Krim ; 
it is also denied that Abd-el-Krim has any right to treat in 
the name of the Riff. It is admitted that he is a war 
chieftain to whose banner rallied Moroccan tribes. It is 
not admitted that he is a peace chieftain. When it comes 
to negotiations, the simple view of the Quai d’Orsay is that 
Abd-el-Krim’s followers should merely, one by one, lay 
down their arms unconditionally. 

Obviously this theory is not in accord with the demands 
of the Socialists, and it contradicts the promises of M. 
Painlevé who, when he was Prime Minister and at the War 
Office (with M. Briand as his Foreign Minister), publicly 
stated France’s conditions of peace, with the consent of 
Spain—conditions which included autonomy for the Riff. 
Moreover, we have been told on many occasions, even 
during the past few weeks, that Abd-el- Krim has only to 
send his representatives to be informed of the conditions 
which are—or were—offered him. For some time French 
and Spanish officials actually awaited his commissioners. 
M. Briand pleads that he is devoted to peace, and is of 
opinion that if he now converses with Abd-el-Krim, the 
Riff leader’s prestige will be increased and he will be able 
to attack again in the springtime, whereas if Abd-el-Krim 
is ignored he will be helpless. That is an argument which 
would have some weight if Abd-el-Krim were in fact being 
generally deserted ; but it is difficult to pretend that there 
has been no change of attitude on the part of the French as 
the situation in their view has changed. One is irresistibly 
reminded of the diplomatic fencing during the Great War. 
Peace terms, it would seem, vary as the military and 
political position varies. At present the authorities are 
persuaded that the Riff can be overcome by one final blow. 
They are also persuaded that the opposition of Radicals and 
Socialists in France has been and will be futile. There is 
no better judge of the political situation than M. Briand, 
and events may justify his contempt for the Radicals and 
Socialists. 

Nevertheless if the Radicals and Socialists were careful 
to protest that they do not associate themselves with the 
Communists, who have conducted an uncompromising 
campaign throughout the country and in Parliament 
against the Moroccan war, they put up spokesmen who 
expressed their dislike of the Riff affair. Pierre Renaudel, 
one of the leaders of the Bloc des Gauches, insisted that it 
is with Abd-el-Krim that France is at war, and it is with 
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him that France must treat. He was astonished that even 
M. Painlevé’s conditions contained claims on behalf of 
Spain to territory that Spain had failed to conquer. He 
is afraid that France is fighting for Spain. After the 
Socialist orator, M. Malvy, a Radical leader, showed some 
misgiving lest the Franco-Spanish purpose should be to 
refuse all conversations and to reduce the Riff by foree— 
that is, to pursue a policy of conquest. Since M. Malvy 
was an intermediary between the Spanish and the French 
Governments, he should know better than anybody the 
precise intentions of Primo de Rivera. 

At first there was considerable hostility in France towards 
the Moroccan fighting, but, as is often the case, with the 
prolongation of the strife the hostility has evaporated. The 
war is passively accepted ; it is taken for granted. Besides, 
did not Marshal Pétain definitely declare that the military 
expedition was over and that it was for the diplomatists to 
wind up the adventure ? Moreover, France has other pre- 
occupations. Even Locarno Pacts are concluded and 
Disarmament Conferences prepared in an atmosphere of 
general indifference. It is perhaps more important that 
the price of tobacco is to be raised to 2 fr.50 and that a 
“temporary tax ”’ is to be levied on all payments. 

Everything would be well from the Nationalist point of 
view if the French and Spanish authorities were not mis- 
taken in their belief that Abd-el-Krim’s day is done. Are 

they right? There are indeed only a few thousand 
Riffans in the field against 150,000 Spanish and French 
soldiers. How far can the tribes which submit be trusted ? 
Can the French and the Spanish maintain a genuine military 
agreement ? In the autumn it was understood that the 
French commanders were ready to pursue the Riffans into 
their mountain fastnesses. But the Spanish immediately 
became suspicious. If the French confine themselves to 
their own territory the war may last intermittently for 
years, with intervals of uneasy waiting. Are the Spanish 
alone capable of pressing their advantage in their zone ? 
Last year they gave up considerable territory before they 
consolidated their lines. Will they, on the other hand, 
permit the French to accomplish what they have not 
themselves accomplished ? It is impossible to answer these 
questions with any assurance, but those who have recently 
returned from Morocco have given me replies which are 
very different from those which M. Briand presumably 
accepts. At least it may be said that the French are taking 
some risk, though Abd-el-Krim may have taken a greater 
risk in not receiving the terms of July. 

The die is cast, and after the discussions of this week it is 
almost impossible for France to seek a compromise. For 
better or for worse, the Riff struggle must, so far as one can 
see, be pursued to the bitter end. Were France now to 
climb down, Abd-el-Krim would secure a triumph which 
would have formidable repercussions. Even were the 
Radicals and Socialists to form a Government in colla- 
boration within the next few months—and the chances are 
against such a dénouement of the protracted political 
dispute—they could hardly bring themselves to reverse 
the decision of the present Government. Everybody hopes 
that France will steer clear of the social troubles which, 
according to some people, threaten her, but without internal 
upheavals France is committed too deeply to think of back- 
ing down. She cannot make concessions, after her repu- 
diation of Abd-el-Krim, except at the price of her prestige. 
Will Abd-el-Krim, warned by French confidence, capitulate 
in time ; or will he, as is rumoured, seek refuge in Italy, or 
will he carry the war into the French camp in the springtime, 
showing a resource and a resilience of which the French 
Government, in conjunction with the Spanish, in spite of 
its long experience of reverses and disappointments— 
holds him incapable ? It will not be long before the rainy 
season is over, and we shall soon see whether M. Briand’s 
policy is well-advised. StsteEY HupDDLESTON, 
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THE WEIR HOUSE AGAIN 
Soe has been something of a commotion in Scotlang 


over the Government’s decision to build “ 

houses’ directly through the Scottish Nationg 
Housing Company, and once again the quarrels over th 
“* Weir ” house are being renewed. The building employers 
and the building Trade Unions are both, as before, strongly 
opposed to the Government scheme, and there appears ty 
be also a good deal of opposition on the part of the loca] 
authorities. On the other hand, the progress of house. 
building in Scotland has been so slow, and the housing 
conditions have become progressively so much worse, that 
the need for some emergency measure is evident. 

This puts the critics of the “‘ Weir ” house in an awkwani 
situation. If they oppose the Government scheme, they 
are in danger of being denounced as standing between the 
people and the homes they sorely need. For no one cay 
possibly deny that a “‘ Weir” house is a great deal better 
than no house at all, and the folk who have no houses ay 
naturally disposed to support any scheme that promises 
to provide houses of any sort. 

The position is complicated by the quarrel between Loni 
Weir and the building Trade Unions. Whereas other 
makers of “‘ steel” houses, many of which bear a close 
resemblance to the “‘ Weir” house in design, pay the 
standard building trade wages and concede the building 
trade conditions, Lord Weir’s firm resolutely refuses to do 
this, and takes its stand on the recommendations of last 
year’s Court of Inquiry that the wages paid should be 
fixed between the firms doing the work and the Trade 
Unions representing the workers employed, whoever these 
might be. Messrs. Weir do not propose, they explain, to 
employ building trade workers at all. They will do their 
building with the aid of engineers and general labourers; 
and they will pay the wages current for such workers in the 
engineering trades. Their scheme of costs is based on this; 
it will be wrecked, they say, if they have to allow full 
building trade conditions to men who are not building trade 
workers. 

The opposition to the “‘ Weir” house 1s partly an objec- 
tion to this type of house on its merits. It is also partly a 
Trade Union objection to what is regarded as an attempt 
to “dilute” labour and wages in the building trades 
without any agreement with the Trade Unions affected. 
These Unions have, indeed, a dislike to the “‘ Weir ” house 
in itself ; but they will not refuse to build it when the stan- 
dard building trade wages are being paid. Indeed, they are 
actually doing this at the present time. But they say they 
will resist with all their might any attempt to build houses 
of any type under worse conditions than the standard 
conditions agreed upon by themselves and the master 
builders. 

The Labour Movement as a whole endorses this claim of 
the building workers, and therefore has to oppose the 
erection of “ Weir” houses under the conditions proposed 
by Lord Weir. But when it comes to discussion of the merits 
of the “ Weir”? house, Labour opinion is divided. It was 
divided, for example, at the conference of the Scottish 
Labour Housing Association last week-end, where Mr. 
Kirkwood strongly maintained that the first thought must 
be to get houses of some sort built in order to remedy the 
shortage. Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell and other Labour leaders 
have taken up a similar attitude. No one likes the “ Weir 
house ; but, by hook or by crook, Scotland.must get houses 
of some sort. ie 

The case for the “ Weir” house is not that it is as good 
as a house of brick or stone, or even as a decent house © 
concrete. It is, essentially, that it can be erected far — 
quickly, and without anything like the same demand ~ 
limited supply of certain sorts of building trade labour. 
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Nearly all the experts agree that the “ Weir” house will 
year out sooner than houses of the ordinary types, that it 
will be more costly to maintain, and that it suffers from 
other comparative disadvantages. It is, moreover, no 

. But it is alsoan accepted fact that it can be erected 
quickly, and that, if the demand is forthcoming, there need 
be no limit to the number that can be supplied. 

In all the circumstances, this constitutes a powerful argu- 
ment in its favour, and one likely to carry conviction in the 
minds of the crowded tenants in the larger Scottish towns. 
The case against it, based on the shorter life of the ““ Weir ” 
house, will not count for much. Time was we dressed 
in broadcloth, and expected our “ Sunday best ”’ to last a 
lifetime. We have abandoned that fashion in clothing, 
under the spell of factory production. Why should we not 
sbandon it in our houses also, and come in time to discard 
our old house in the same spirit, if not as readily, as we 
discard our old suit? Certainly, there are powerful argu- 
ments in favour of this view. Anyone can see them for 
himself, by going for a walk in one of the older working- 
dass districts. These houses were built to last. Unhappily 
they have lasted. 

The factory-made suit, however, had the advantage 
over the old broadcloth of being a great deal cheaper. The 
“Weir” house cannot at present claim this merit. But, 
sy its defenders, it soon will, if we will but allow it to be 
produced in sufficient numbers. For then it will become 
like the Ford car, standardised to a point possible only if a 
huge output is assured. This result, however, is likely to 
be reached only if it turns out that the “‘ Weir ”’ house is a 
reasonably decent place to live in. The Ford car is a reason- 
ably decent carto drive. Above all, it stands hard wear well. 
How will the “ Weir” house stand the strain of being 
actually lived in? Inevitably, it must take some time to 
find out, and the answer can be found only by letting a 
sufficient number of people live in “* Weir” houses long 
enough for a conclusion to be drawn from direct experience. 

This need for an experiment on a fairly large scale, 
combined with the urgent need for a rapid increase in the 
output of houses in Scotland, makes too strong a case to 
be easily overthrown. So far, the Government makes out 
its ease for the policy it has decided to adopt. But clearly 
the experiment should be tried, not in “* Weir” houses 
only, but in as many as possible of the types of “‘ steel’’ house 
which appear to offer some promise of success. There should 
be no discrimination, save on grounds of merit endorsed by 
experts, either for or against any particular type. Still less 
must we allow the “‘ Weir”’ house to be made the stalking- 
horse for an attack on Trade Union conditions in the 
building trades. During the War, the country was faced 
by the need of adapting national production to national 
requirements. The supply of shells and other munitions of 
war had to be increased far beyond the capacity of the 
workers in the metal trades to produce them. ‘“ Dilution ” 
was introduced—that is to say, workers were brought in 
from all manner of other occupations, and set to work on 
the production of munitions of War. This raised countless 
problems about the proper rates of wages to be paid to the 
heweomers; but, from the outset, the principle upon which 
these problems were intended to be settled was that the 
introduction of new types of labour must not be allowed to 
undermine the standards and conditions of the occupations 
thus invaded. 

The problem raised by the ‘‘ Weir ” house is far simpler 
= these War-time troubles, and ought to be capable of 
‘r simpler solution. Before the Government goes forward 


Its present scheme it should, we are convinced, make 

e determined effort to solve it by the same means that was 
pted in the munitions industries during the War, that is, 
conference with the Trade Unions representing the 
at present in possession of the field. Let the 


Y direct 
Workers 


Government invite Lord Weir, and the other makers of 
** steel ” houses, the building trade employers, the building 
trades operatives, and the Trades Union Congress as repre- 
senting the new types of workers who may be introduced, 
and let it make a real effort to get agreement among all 
these parties to the question, not on the academic question 
whether “‘ Weir” houses are building or engineering work, 
or a new industry to be treated as a case apart, but on the 
actual wages and conditions to be observed. This is the 
only way of disentangling the dispute about wages and 
conditions from the quite different question whether the 
building of “* steel ” houses ought to be encouraged or not. 
If this is not done, the result of setting to work to build 
“* Weir” houses may be to cause a strike which will bring 
all house-building to a standstill. 

Lord Weir, probably, will like this as little as the building 
Trade Unions. But their dislikes do not convince us that 
it is not the right course. We must, of course, bear in mind 
that, under the Wheatley scheme, the building Trade 
Unions have already agreed to a measure of dilution, the 
effect of which is seen already in England in the increased 
production of houses. The terms of their agreement with 
Mr. Wheatley give them a right to insist that, if its effect 
is varied by a new and larger measure of dilution, any 
adverse results which may accrue to them shall be taken 
fully into account. They might, for example, reasonably 
ask for a renewal of the guarantee that the programme of 
house building in respect of the Chamberlain and Wheatley 
schemes will be maintained, or press again their claim for a 
guaranteed wage unaffected by weather conditions. What 
is important is that, on the one side, the Government should 
not abuse its power by using the “ Weir” house as a 
weapon against Trade Unionism, and, on the other, that the 
Unions in the building trades should not allow themselves 
to get into a position of obstructionism to the experimental 
development of new types. 

In brief, there is a strong case for a large-scale experiment 
with new types of houses, and Scotland, since conditions are 
worst there, is the best field for such an experiment. But 
there is no case at all for drifting into a great labour dispute 
through failure to make every possible effort to settle 
amicably in advance the working conditions under which 
the experiment is to be conducted. Yet that is just what 
we fear the Government, with its strong anti-Trade Union 
bias, is about to do. It is not too late, however, for 
saner counsels to prevail. 


HONEST MEN 


UCH has been written in the last few thousand 
M years in praise of honesty, such as that an 
honest man’s the noblest work of God, and— 

an adaptation of the same theory to the needs of a commer- 
cial age—that honesty is the best policy. It is in the 
interest of all of us that other people should be honest. 
So much is this so that, in most departments of life, there 
is an organised system of checks which compel people 
to be honest, whether they wish to be so or not. A man 
who makes it his ideal to be consistently and incessantly 
dishonest has his work cut out for him. Sooner or later, 
he will be caught and compelled to pay a bill or a tax. 
He will find every organisation in the country arrayed 
against him—the police, the church, the shopkeepers, 
and the very bookmakers. He will find it difficult to 
cheat even a "bus conductor without getting into trouble ; 
and travelling on a railway train without a ticket will 
tax his ingenuity to the utmost. If I myself am moderately 
honest, I sometimes wonder whether it is not out of a 
kind of timidity. It is no virtue in me not to pick pockets. 


I should find picking a stranger’s pocket as difficult as 
c 
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writing a Greek epic. Even the tiniest attempt at shop- 
lifting would put me in such a twitter of nerves that I 
should find it almost impossible to walk unsupported out 
of the shop. Again, if I forged a cheque, I should be 
unable to sleep for several nights; and, if I attempted to 
smash the window of a jeweller’s shop, and to steal so 
much as a pearl necklace, I should be so frightened of 
the police that I should be sure to make a bungle of the 
business and to be captured on the steps of the waiting 
taxicab. Dishonesty requires a coolness, a pluck, a 
resourcefulness and a capacity for industry to which 
I can lay no claim. That is why, when I am given a 
bad half-crown in change, I cannot pass it on to someone 
else but put it carefully into a bowl or into a drawer. 
I once knew a man who rejoiced more over passing a bad 
sixpence in a public-house than over the victories of his 
country in war, but he was of a bolder nature than I. 
I could not knowingly put a bad sixpence even into a 
collection plate without trembling. The last bad _half- 
crown that came into my possession was a trophy of the 
air-raid period when ‘buses hastened through the 
dark streets with their lights lowered almost to the point 
of extinction and it was impossible to see what change 
one was getting. A braver man would have gone out 
on the following night and got rid of it in the course of 
another *bus-ride. But this never suggested itself to 
my timid spirit, and I placed the coin in a bowl in the 
bedroom, from which it disappeared some two years 
later, having, no doubt, caught the eye of a braver man, 
who was doing some work about the house. 

Another thing that I have never been bold enough to 
do is to allow a shopkeeper or a cashier to give me too 
much change without a protest. There are some men 
so cool and collected that, if they are given too much 
change, they pick it up and march out with it without 
the twitch of an eyelid. I can admire but not emulate 
them. How hearty is their acceptance of the good things 
of life! How gallantly they take the tide at the flood! 
Not for them (to change the metaphor) to look a gift-horse 
in the mouth. They take with simple gratitude what 
the gods send, and feel more singingly happy for having 
made a few shillings by accident than if they had made 
as many pounds by hard work. I heard of a man of this 
sunny disposition from a clergyman the other day. He 
is an old man in his seventies who is at present engaged 
on some building operations at the clergyman’s house, 
and the clergyman often goes out into the garden to talk 
to him at his work. The old man spends most of his 
time on a ladder, smoking a short clay pipe with the bowl 
turned upside down. He recently announced to the 
clergyman that he was going with his wife for the week-end 
to Brighton, which neither of them had ever visited before. 
On his return on the following Monday the clergyman 
went out to the ladder to ask him how he had enjoyed 
himself. ‘* Brighton’s a fine town, sir,”’ said the old man, 
“and I never enjoyed myself better. And what I 
partickerlarly enjoyed about the trip was that I made 
a bit o’ money.” “Oh, how was that?” ‘“ Well, sir, 
“it was like this. Me and my missus went into a pub 
soon after we got there and called for two pints o’ bitter. 
I gave the barmaid a ten-shilling note, and, when she 
brought back the change, I looked at it and saw she had 
given me eighteen shillings and eightpence. I didn’t 
waste no words, sir. I swallered that pint so fast it nearly 
choked me, and I turned to my missus and I sez to ’er, 
**Op it,’ and we both ’opped it into the street. It was 
a nice pub, sir,” he said musingly, “but we didn’t go back 
to it—not this ’oliday. Still, you couldn’t ask a better 
beginning for a ’oliday than that.” ‘ Yes,” agreed the 
clergyman, “ that was a wonderful bit of luck, but have 
you no theories of justice or honesty that made you feel 
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—just for a moment, perhaps—like telling the barmaji 
that she had given you ten shillings too much?” }, 
old man looked down, the inverted pipe in his mouth 
and stared at the clergyman. He stared at him for . 
long time in perfect silence, and then, without saying , 
word, went on with his work, convinced, no doubt, thy 
he was in the presence of a lunatic to talk to whom wou 
only be waste of breath. 

Not often do you find a dishonest man who, like this 
old man, is honest enough to confess his dishonesty. Mog 
of us are much more given to talking about the dishonesty 
of other people than about our own. You would sometime 
think, indeed, from hearing an ordinary man talking that 
you and he were two honest men marooned on a planet 
of rogues. There are people whose first instinct it is to 
suspect, and who have lively imaginations that make the 
world even more populous with rascality than it actually 
is. Imet sucha man the other afternoon inside a "bus that 
was flying out to one of the distant suburbs of London, 
At one of the stops, a charming girl in her early twenties 
kept us waiting some time as she hurried back into the 
"bus and searched among the seats, saying, ‘‘ Has anybody 
seen a grey handbag?” She reached the front seat 
on which a little man was seated, doing his best to poise 
his eye steadily after a feast of liquor. He had a large 
straw flask on the floor at his feet, bulging with bottles, 
vegetables, and parcels of this and that. When the girl 
reached him, still talking about the handbag she had lost, 
he pointed at the flask and his feet, and asked with an 
air of simulated innocence, “Is that it?’ ‘ No,” said 
the girl, and looked under the seat opposite. When at 
last she had given up the quest and got out of the bus, 
the little man looked round at me and said: “ Did ye 
‘ear that? That’s a good ’un. ‘’Ave ye seen a grey 
‘end-beg ?’ Gorblimey, that’s a good ‘un. ‘’Ave ye 
seen a grey ’end-beg?’” And, having mimicked her, 
he chuckled quietly to himself. ‘“*‘ Wot do ye think 0 
that?” he asked, cocking his eye round at me. “I'm 
afraid it’s lost,” I said, not taking his point. “ Lorst!” 
he repeated contemptuously. ‘ She never lorst no ’end- 
beg. She never ’ad a ’end-beg. She’s a_perfessional, 
she is. You meet ’em everywhere—north, sahth, east 
an’ west—on “buses, trems, tubes and _ rylewy-trynes. 
A dirty w’y o’ making a living, but some people ain't 
too pertickler. You're sitting in a rylewy-tryne, wet, 
just as you’re abaht to start, a lydy opens the door and 
says, ‘’As anybody seen a ’end-beg?’, ’ops in, pinches the 
first °end-beg she sees, and ’ops aht again. It ‘appens 
every day. It was only larst week I was sitting in 4 
tryne, when a woman, looking like a mighty swell, pops 
‘er ’ead in, and says to me, ‘I’ve lorst a ’end-beg. “Ave 
ye seen it anywheres?’ ‘I sez to her, ‘Get aht of 
it, damn yer, you and yer ’end-beg.’ She was another 
of em. The country’s full of ’em—north, sahth, east and 
west,” he repeated, “‘ you meet *em everywhere— specially, 
he added, with a tipsy twinkle and shake of the head, 
“in these ahtlying suburbs. Well,” he went on, pointing 
to his straw flask, “ you ’eard wot I said to her. ‘Is 
that your’s?’ I said; ‘if it is, you can ‘ave it.” And 
I meant it. She can ’ave it, if she likes. I won't pervent 
‘er. But first,” he said, closing one eye cunningly, “* shes 
got to prove that it’s ’ers.’ And he went on murmuring 
and mimicking to himself: ‘‘’As anybody seen a gre) 
’end-beg ?’ Gorblimey,” and looking round at me from 
time to time with a chuckle and a shake of the head ovet 
the clever way in which he had outwitted her. 

If an honest man is the noblest work of God, however, 
+ te st in his attitude 
it is not enough that he should be honest in attitude 
to handbags and such things: he must also be spiritually 
honest—honest in his convictions and in his profession 
of them. The little man in the *bus I found was all this 
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He overheard me asking the conductor to stop the "bus 
at the gates of a certain college to which I was going for 
tea. “I'll tell you w’en you get there,” the little man 
interrupted ; “7 know it.”’ Then, after a few moment’s 
lence: “ ’Scuse me, but can you tell me wot sort of a 
cllege it is? I’ve often wondered.” I told him that 
| thought it was some kind of religious college. “ Ho,” 
he said, “religious? Church of England?” “ No,” 
[told him: “I think it’s Catholic.” “ Well,” he said, 
with a tolerant grin at me, “I interfere with no man’s 
rligious e’nvictions. Every man must judge for ’imself. 
I'ma Christian myself, Church of England; but I quarrel 
with no man’s religion. “Don’t think any the worse of 
‘im for being a Roman Catholic. ‘Live and let live’s my 
motto. But mind you, there’s one thing I ’ave never 
done and never will to my dying day. I’ve never bah’d 
to the Virgin. I sim’ly couldn’t bah to the Virgin,” he 
aplained. ‘‘ No, no,” he wagged his head, “ you couldn’t 
make me bah to the Virgin. I sim’ly couldn’t do it—couldn’t 
doit. And ‘nother thing I couldn’t do—and you couldn’t 
make me do it, n’ matter wot you did—is this.” And 
he made the sign of the Cross with drunken slowness first 
opposite his eyes and then opposite his breast. Having 
done this, he rolled about in his seat, laughing at the notion 
of doing such a thing. “’Sim’ly couldn’t do it,” he 
repeated, ““ and you could never make me do it. But 
no ma’er. Honest men respect each other. But couldn’t 
do it—sim’ly couldn’t do it. Or bah to the Virgin,” he 
added, laughing and shaking his head again. 

As I bid him good-night, and got out of the bus, I 
regretted bitterly the fact that Diogenes was not present 
with his lamp, for surely there at last he would have been 
able to turn its beams on the face of an honest man. 

Te We 


THE MANOR COURT: A MEMORY 


ROM a tangled skein of recollections that travel 
k back to the times of the great agricultural de- 
pression of some thirty years ago, when a sack 
of wheat could be bought for 10s. and rich arable land was 
allowed to fall down to grass, I select a yellow coach. It 
was early Victorian, a direct descendant of those four- 
horsed and picturesque vehicles that carried His Majesty’s 
mails, together with a limited number of passengers, and 
are said (perhaps on the authority of Charles Dickens—see 
Nicholas Nickleby) to have travelled at fifteen miles an 
hour, but not too fast to yield ample opportunities to high- 
waymen. The yellow coach had fallen upon happier days 
and passed the years of its decline mouldering in the ample 
stables of an old country inn. Sometimes in the summer it 
was put into commission for a beanfeast or a wedding 
party, and once in three years it served a higher purpose by 
travelling to the far-off railway station and collecting there 
acompany of old gentlemen, ancient as itself, who came 
from different parts of England to hold the Manor Court. 
They are very dim, these elders, all of whom must now 
carrying on business in the Elysian fields; it may be 
that the ghosts of the yellow coach and of the sturdy horses 
that served it await their bidding there. There were four 
or five of these representatives of feudal times ; nearly all 
Wore whiskers, and were unashamed. They represented 
distant and wealthy Corporations that had an interest in 
considerable estates. They sold freely, but purchasers of 
their land were no more than tenants for life, and a sub- 
stantial fine was due from the heir on the death of the 
tominal owner. This tenure, known as copyhold, expired 


unregretted a week or so ago after a long and cruel career 
of centuries, 


The clerk to the Court must have been an octogenarian, 
and his chiefs themselves had passed the allotted span. 
They drove in the yellow coach through some of the most 
attractive countryside in eastern England ; they lunched in 
a beautiful Elizabethan manor house decked with pale yellow 
roses and surrounded by a moat. When this ceremony 
came to its appointed end, which it was never in any hurry 
to do, the all-powerful deputies would take their place 
round a long oak table in the morning room, and the 
clerk would toddle to the front door and issue at the top of 
a quavering voice a summons to all who owed fealty or 
service to the Lords of the Manor, calling them to present 
themselves and do such service forthwith. This is, in part, 
how it ran, if memory be faithful: “ Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
All manner of persons who owe suit and service to this Court 
now to be holden in and for the Manor of Maychester draw 
near and give your attendance and perform your duties. . . . . 
God save the King and the Lord of the Manor.” 

I owed no service, but I had a petition to the great ones, 
and that had brought me to the house, where from a corner 
in the cart-bay I heard the old clerk make his appeal to 
the roses that clambered over the porch, to the “ guest of 
summer, the Temple-haunting martlet,”’ to the honey bees 
and the drones whose bourdon filled the air. Other audience 
there was none, but up the lane in his best coat and at great 
pace came Master Jacob, the “‘homage man.” He it was 
who had to report to the Manor Lords any delinquencies 
that he had noted in the three years of their absence. Had 
anybody occupied or enclosed waste land claimed by the 
lords of the manor? Had anybody cut turves or timber or 
indulged unlawfully in topping or lopping, or committed 
any act calculated to diminish manorial rights? If so, 
Master Jacob was there to report, and in return for three 
years’ more or less faithful surveillance he could claim half- 
a-crown and, I think, some mild refreshment. 

Happily those three years had brought no outrage in 
their train. Their rights and perquisites untouched, the 
dignity of the Manor Lords was unruffled, and when I was 
summoned to the Presence to prefer my petition they gave 
me a civil hearing, touched slightly with aloofness so that 
I might be conscious of coming somewhere between the 
wind and their nobility. Speaking for them the aged clerk 
said that my request would receive consideration in due 
course, and it is fair to say that a reply arrived some six 
weeks later. In olden days there had been a jury, and even 
in recent times the Lords of the Manor had granted copy- 
hold to heirs with a curious ceremony in which an ornate 
wooden staff played a part, the chief dignitary and the 
newly admitted copyholder grasping each one end, while 
legal jargon passed between them at the tenant’s expense. 
But on this occasion there was neither jury nor claimant. 
Poverty had settled upon the countryside, and those who 
might have submitted a claim lacked the wherewithal to 
make it good. Proceedings were in truth but the shadow 
of a name, and it may be that the Lords of the Manor and 
their ancient steward were not without knowledge of the 
fact, but if they were tempted by the prospect of a summer 
day’s drive through that remote countryside, with right 
royal entertainment at the end and a pleasant outing to 
look back upon, who shall blame them? Surely not the 
Recording Angel, before whose Court, so much higher than 
their own, all, including my dear old friend the homage man, 
have in turn appeared. 

There was no other business before the august body, 
but on that far off day in the full tide of summer rumour 
whispered of “ certain tenements to be proclaimed,” and I 
hurried off on my bicycle to be present at the ceremony. 


-There were three cottages, all copyhold, all belonging to 


labouring men who had bought them with the hard savings 
won from a time when the agricultural labourer received 


10s. a week, and some small perquisites. Since the purchase 
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the three owners had passed away, and for varying periods, 
five, seven, and eight years, if memory serves me truly, 
the cottages had stood empty. The Lords of the Manor were 
entitled to a fine before the heir could take possession, and 
as there was no money to pay the fine, and no heriot to 
seize in lieu thereof, the cottages were vacant. 

The gardens had run wild. There was a veritable riot 
and tangle of under and overgrowth ; it recalled the Legend 
of the Briar Rose as Burne Jones had lately immortalised it. 
The thatch on the south side had been riddled by starlings 
and sparrows until it was like a sieve. Small boys—one 
imagines they must have been small boys—had broken the 
windows, so that the rain as well as the winds of Heaven had 
enjoyed free access, and those three cottages protested 
mutely in varying stages of ruin against copyhold tenure. 
From their high coach the Manor Lords surveyed the desola- 
tion for which the distant Corporations they represented 
were truly responsible, while the aged clerk advanced to 
each door in turn, knocked and gave warning, perhaps to 
the ghosts of the dead, that his masters would presently take 
possession of the property “for lack of a tenant.”” They 
knew, and the clerk knew, and the little group of angry 
hangers on knew as well as I, that they would do nothing of 
the kind. The minimum number of years that must elapse 
before they could complete their three visits was sufficient 
to ensure the destruction of the cottages at the slow hands 
of Time. In one case, to my knowledge, the heir to a 
“tenement ” was living with his family of little ones in a 
damp, deplorable hovel in the fields. In another case, the 
man who should have dwelt happily and peacefully in a 
country cottage had moved to West Ham with his wife and 
children. Of the third heir at law I know nothing. But here, 
in the sight of the dwellers in that remote hamlet, before all 
who had eyes to see or a heart to grieve, this foolish and 
obsolete tenure was sapping the land’s vitality. It was 
nobody’s business to keep the cottages in repair or, if it 
was, those who represented the Lords of the Manor knew 
that there was no profit even in patchwork, because in those 
days the rent of the home with 40 rods of ground was not 
more than a shilling a week, the landlord paying the taxes, 
which were almost negligible. Needless to say there was no 
water supply, there was no system of drainage, there was no 
street lighting, no road-making worthy of the name, no 
glint of progress to lighten the rural darkness. But the 
cottagers were happy and content, and many who had 
bought their homes with near a life-time’s savings knew 
nothing of the real incidents of copyhold tenure. 

To-day, those who recognise the old village landmarks 
can show you the sites of forgotten cottages, and can tell 
you of sturdy men who lived and brought up large families 
there, and how the cottage was sacrificed when they died, 
for and by the Manor Lords. 

This is but a glimpse of a system that prevailed through- 
out the length and breadth of England, that bore hardly 
and harshly upon the poorest and most deserving class to be 
found in the countryside. To-day, when the tenures of 
feudalism have played their part in the depopulation of rural 
England, and in the destruction of countless simple and 
pleasing homes, they are swept away and the land is relieved 
of a burden. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE BALTIC STATES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I have noted the comments of your correspondents, 
and I have nothing to add, or indeed retract from the state- 
ments made by me in your issue of December 12th last, save 
that the observations contained therein are based on personal 





a 


interviews with men and women who represent public Opinion 

in the countries mentioned, including even some of the much. 

despised Germans.—Yours, etc., G. E. O. Knigar, 
Helsingfors. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tue NEw Statesman. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter in your Columns 
from Mr. E. E. Welby-Everard, who criticises the Nationa) 
Farmers’ Union for its alleged attitude “ of sulky abstention 
from constructive or helpful suggestions” in the matter of 
an agricultural policy. Your correspondent also animadverts 
upon the Union’s “ ridiculous accusations against successive 
Governments of bad faith and of breaking pledges which were 
never given, with occasional futile incursions into the political 
arena.” 

1 quite appreciate that if Mr. Welby-Everard were tg 
familiarise himself with the work of the National Farmer: 
Union his criticisms of the organisation’s sins of omission and 
commission would lose their sparkle, but, having listened to 
the tribute which the then Minister of Agriculture paid in 
October last to the assistance which he had received from the 
leaders of the Union, I really think it would only be fair to your 
readers if your correspondent were to fortify himself with a 
few facts before seeking to trespass upon your space. “ They 
(the leaders of the N.F.U.) had,” said Mr. Wood, “as they 
always sought to be, been helpful.” I could quote similar 
testimony from Mr. Wood’s predecessors at the Ministry. 

Those of your readers who are interested in the Union's 
views on agricultural policy will find them set out in the 
memorandum which we submitted to the Government in May 
last at the invitation of Mr. Edward Wood. The document 
will be reprinted in the N.F.U. Year Book for 1926. As for 
the “ridiculous accusations” to which Mr. Welby-Everard 
alludes, I can only say that if he will specify the charges which 
he has in mind, I shall be happy to state for his information 
the grounds on which they were advanced by the Union. 
Your correspondent is quite entitled, if he so elects, to stigmatise 
our “incursions into the political arena” as being “ futile.” 
If their futility is to be measured by Mr. Welby-Everard’s 
anxiety to depreciate the Union in the eyes of your readers, 
then, indeed, we have attained greater success than I had 
ventured to hope for.—Yours, etc., , 

ROWLAND R. ROBBINs, 
President, The National Farmers’ Union. 


THE DISTRICT AUDITOR 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The House of Lords has just dismissed the appeal 
of the elected members of the Bethnal Green Borough Council 
against a surcharge of £2,000 made by the District Auditor 
in respect of wages paid to municipal employees by that council. 
The method of the Auditor in determining whether what the 
Bethnal Green borough councillors thought reasonable really 
was reasonable, and therefore lawful, was to take the prevailing 
Industrial Award as a basis, and then to allow a margin of 
lls. 9d. per week, and to surcharge the difference between 
this figure and the minimum of £4 per week for men, and £3 10s. 
for women, which the council had decided was the least amount 
which should be paid, on social and economic grounds, by 4 
public authority to its officials. In the Poplar case he allowed 
a margin of £1 per week over and above the prevailing Industrial 
Award. Thus, as between two local authorities situated in 
almost similar circumstances, the District Auditor has seen 
fit to apply widely different standards. If the same margin, 
over and above the Industrial Award, had been allowed in 
the Bethnal Green case, as that which was allowed in Poplar, 
a great part of the surcharge of £2,000, if not the whole of it, 
could not have been made at all. When this discrepancy was 
pointed out, the Auditor endeavoured to explain it by stating 
that he had ignored differences in the number of hours worked. 
Would this explain the difference in the remuneration, amounting 
often to several hundred pounds a year, paid by local authorities 
of similar rank and size to their higher officials, such as the 
Town Clerk or the Chief Engineer or the Medical Officer? 
Obviously not. 

The real point is that the District Auditor has now been 
installed as the uncrowned king of English local government, 
and the maxim which applied to the Roman Emperor, Quod 
principi placuit, legis vigorem habet, may now apparently 
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be applied to this irresponsible official. Lord Buckmaster 
gid in his speech during the Bethnal Green case that, when 
once it had been determined that the wages had not been 
properly paid, the rule applied by the auditor in his discre- 
tion was one with which it would be unwise to interfere. 

That is the law. How long is it to be allowed to remain 
in that condition? There may be a good case for providing 
certain independent safeguards against extravagance or cor- 

tion on the part of the elected members of local authorities. 
| have never yet heard anyone attempt to make out a case 
for retaining such a safeguard for bureaucracy as the District 
Auditor —Yours, etc., WituiaM A. Rosson. 


Miscellany 
THE MACHINE DRAMA 


N Europe the dramatists of the Machine are emerging. 
| Preoccupation with this theme may be observed in 
the work of the younger German playwrights, as in 
Toller’s Machine Wreckers and in the R.U.R of the Czech 
dramatist, Capek. But it is in Italy and in Russia that 
machine worship has reached its highest and, in some 
respects, its most ludicrous point. 

Marinetti, the Italian Futurist, was engaged, even before 
the War, in dazzling us with his angles and geometric 
figures, which he proclaimed as the highest expression of 
poetry and art. He was a believer in violence, and as, next 
to the factory, military organisation is the greatest example 
of men being organised on mechanical lines as “ man 
power,” it is not surprising that the Futurists wholeheartedly 
endorsed militarism and urged that a great world war would 
purify, energise and strengthen our social life, dispel dissi- 
pation and give us sterner, simpler and more ascetic habits. 
Our post-war civilisation with its jazz, night-clubs and other 
frivolities hardly justifies Signor Marinetti’s philosophy, 
but he remains unchastened. 

Marinetti tells us that machine forms express the true 
spirit of the age. The machine contains all the finer 
attributes of man, and he has only to assert the will to be a 
machine to recapture the best part of himself. So in Italy 
we have a ballet which reproduces the life and environment 
of the locomotive ; the dancers are enclosed in cylinders, 
funnels, ete., representing parts of the locomotive, the 
scene being that of a dissected railway system. Marinetti’s 
idea seems to be that man is a cross between a marionette 
and a Meccano set. 

In Russia the same idea is being worked out, though here 
it is given a political colouring. According to Meierhold 
and Foregger, the leaders of the new movement, machine 
drama has a tremendous significance for Labour. They say 
that workmen and large scale industrialists both accept the 
machine age with enthusiasm, the only difference being that 
the heavy industry magnates are solely concerned with 
dficient production on.commercial lines, while they want to 
use machinery to facilitate social changes. Foregger has 
lvented grotesque machine dances, and actors have to 
practise “* Taylorised gestures ” and to use their limbs in a 
7 bio-mechanical ” fashion in his Mastfor theatre. Modern 
industrial psychology has long since discarded the cruder 
features of the Taylor system of efficiency in industry which 
seems to be applied here. Workmen, too, in the “ Prole- 
cult ” theatre are encouraged to develop on similar lines. 
The idealisation of the machine has progressed so far that a 
‘ympathetic investigator, Mr. Huntly Carter, says in his 

on the Russian theatre, “. . . they attribute to the 
machine all their social and moral attributes . . . their 
= Vitality, strength, courage, clearness, steel nerves, 
persistency, precision, rhythm, style, endurance.” In the 









me the largest theatre in Moscow, the audience has to 
—_ way for the players as they dash up and down on 
otor bicycles. In another theatre, familiar sounds are 


got by means of a jazz orchestra consisting of a variety of 
instruments—a motor hooter, typewriter, pieces of metal, 
etc. 

King Machine has been enthroned on the Russian stage, 
and it is no wonder when we consider how much machinery 
means in the present need for reconstruction, but when 
misguided enthusiasts emphasise this as a new revelation 
it is necessary to ask ourselves just what it is that we want 
from the stage. 

The highest form of drama is that which enables people to 
develop as human beings—which brings to them beauty, 
nobility, dignity, all those qualities which differentiate men 
from machines and raise them above the beasts. In nature 
we can see much that is beautiful and un-Taylorised ; 
trailing clouds of glory, flowers and tendrils hold us with 
their graceful loveliness just as do those human qualities of 
character and intellect. What has the machine drama to say 
to all this? It certainly appears as if the triumph of the 
machine were being celebrated here and not the triumph of 
man. We are told (The New Spirit in the European Theatre, 
Huntly Carter. Benn: 25s.) that “ bio-mechanics, the science 
of the mechanism of the body, assumes that the worker is an 
organised piece of mechanism like a machine . . . and that 
he is so much accustomed to machine movements and sounds 
that they form his natural modes of expression.” Upon 
similar reasoning I suppose the swineherd would be ex- 
pected to confine himself to grunts ! 

So far it has unfortunately been found impossible to get 
plays turned out by machinery, and the dramatist is still 
allowed, within limits, to give us his glimpse of the wildness 
and sweetness which eludes our machine-ridden civilisation, 
but the actor is treated like a routine industrial worker. In 
all this we see man engaged in remaking himself as a machine, 
and the result is not inviting. It is the apotheosis of the 
commonplace, mass-production of robot-like men who are 
not encouraged to aim at anything higher. Growth and 
development are frowned on, and we are supplied with 
something that is stamped out as if by a machine which can 
supply any quantity all exactly the same shape and size. 

Mr. Huntly Carter, though he has his misgivings, may 
try to convince us that the drama of the future will be that 
of workmen, who, after tinkering about all day with gas 
pipes and boilers, will dress up as gas pipes and boilers on 
the stage at night or will go to watch others doing it. But 
with some industrial experience to go on, I can tell him that 
whoever else will stand this, working men will not; gas- 
pipes and boilers will have lost all novelty and attraction 
for them by the time the day’s work is over. It must be 
interesting to ramble round Europe and to see a lot of actors 
made up to resemble a row of screws, but a few years in a 
motor factory would probably result in a yearning for 
something else. Peculiar as it may seem to some, the working- 
class outlook does not mean being reconciled to ugliness, to 
functioning merely as bits of machinery. Thinking workers, 
like other people, desire to develop their personalities as 
men and women, to extend their mental horizons, to gain 
more experience and acquire fresh stimuli to thought and 
endeavour. 

The directors of this Machine drama may not be harmed 
by it. Apparently there is something in its ugliness which 
harmonises with their natures. They may even regard it 
in the spirit of curiosity as if it were a dance by Fiji Islanders 
—so quaint! But it will not do; though machinery enters 
into drama it should not be allowed to push life and beauty 
out. 

Workmen, like other people, will continue to crave for 
beauty, nobility, dignity, for those human attributes of which 
they are deprived when they work and live in surroundings 
of sordid ugliness. Progress consists in giving satisfaction 
to those cravings, not in causing them to be relinquished. 
The plays they want will deal with realities, crude realities, 
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maybe, that is, the realities they know. But it is the spark 
of divine fire running through such creative work that will 
move and inspire them. 

Typical of this real new drama, the drama that will live 
because it has a message for humanity, is Mr. Sean O’Casey’s 
Juno and the Paycock, which recently achieved a success in 
London. The author is a Dublin workman who does not 
conceive it to be his high destiny to make a play in which 
the characters function like the wheels and levers in a 
watch. The action takes place in and around a dingy, 
dilapidated Dublin tenement whose bare, creaking stair- 
ways are haunted by drunkenness, shiftless misery and 
death. A comparison of Juno and the Paycock with W. B. 
Yeats’s Cathleen ni Houlihan reveals the change in the spirit 
of the age. Between that grand, shadowy romantic 
figure of the Celtic Twilight days, beckoning to sacrifice, 
and Juno, the tenement charwoman, saying to her son, 
** Ah, you lost your best principle when you lost your arm ; 
them’s the only sort of principles that’s any good to a 
workin’ man” lies a world of disillusion. But Juno 
shares with Cathleen ni Houlihan those qualities of dignity 
and beauty that rise out of the squalor, shining more 
brilliantly because of the surrounding darkness. And the 
widow in the funeral scene whose words are echoed by 
Juno, “ Take away our hearts of stone and give us hearts 
o’ flesh,” touches a humanity worth sharing. This is the 
new drama, derived directly from working class experience, 
which sacrifices none of the fineness of the old. 

No, there is nothing distinctively working class about the 
glorification of machinery in drama. In Fascist Italy it is 
being done as in revolutionary Russia. To triumph over 
the machine and use it for social ends is doubtless a fine 
thing—so is arithmetic, though we don’t make plays about 
it. But to-day many industrial workers have to wait 
until the engine or the plant needs overhauling before 
they can have a holiday lasting more than a day or two; 
they work on nightshifts because the machinery must be 
kept running. Their lives are shaped by the capacities and 
needs of the machines and all the rose-coloured machine 
talk is distinctly premature. Since the cold douche of 
reality which succeeded the early enthusiasms of the 
industrial revolution in England, we will have none of it. 
Although it may suit Italian Futurists, it draws too much on 
futurity. The Machine-Moloch has yet to be tamed and 
whipped to heel. 

Mass organisation, particularly on military lines, is bound 
to result in strengthening machine conceptions, as such 
phrases as ““man power,” “iron discipline,” etc., show. 
But these conceptions are the allies of dictatorship rather 
than democracy. Yet the end of all social progress is to 
make people individuals. We do not want a bureaucracy 
and a blurred crowd but a community of thinking, intelli- 
gent, striving and developing human beings, each entitled 
to an uncramped existence. If in the experiments of 
collectivism at present being carried out, it is assumed that 
besides attacking individualism it is necessary to attack 
individuality there will inevitably be a great human recoil. 

{ have seen something of the post-revolutionary painting 
and drama in Moscow. The hotels were crammed from 
floor to ceiling with Futurist paintings, weird assemblages 
of spirals and angles, oblongs and squares, blotches of paint— 
one, I remember, like a slab of greenish-black caviare. A 
canvas, painted half red and half white, bore the inscription 
“* Red v. White.” Some had bits of scrap-iron stuck on to 
heighten the effect. These things were housed in the hotels 
because nobody would have them elsewhere. And I was 
informed authoritatively that the people did not like 
Futurist paintings and Futurist drama; they found both 
unintelligible. It was said that Futurism belonged to the 
old decadent order going down in a blaze of delirium. M. 
Lunarcharsky, the Minister of Education, whom I saw 





ee 


in the Kremlin, told me that he did not take sides but 
endeavoured to hold the balance fairly between the Futuriy 
machine dramatists and the rest. My impression was tha 
it is only a passing phenomenon. The French Revolutio, 
had its David, the friend of humanity, with his gargantuay 
canvases, wide sweeps and mediocre results. 

It is possible that the mass of the people to-day may by 
temporarily submerged by the power of the huge factories: 
they may accept the impress of these machines on thei 
souls and consent dully to be made after the pattern of the 
iron monsters they tend, but always there will be thog 
standing for human liberation who will decline to accept 
this position as desirable. The natural impulses of the 
people will eventually break through all barriers and free 
us from the purely commercial theatre with its degraded, 
sensational appeal, and from the equally unhealthy hole-and. 
corner coteries who try to impose a machine drama, the 
ugliness of which they consider suitable for those inferior 
**masses”’ they quite unwarrantably take upon then. 
selves to speak for and interpret to the world. 

R. M. Fox. 


I SEE NO BEAUTY IN MEN'S 
EYES 


SEE no beauty in men’s eyes, 
The most I have ever seen 
Is the blind cataract that veils 
A lover from love’s lies. 


But fear I see—O terrible ! 
Not fear of physical death 
But the colder fear that shuts 
Life in a felon’s cell. 


Too guardedly man’s eyes reflect 

The sun’s clean, generous fires ; 

His thoughts prow] in a jungle twilight, 
Cunning and circumspect. 


Man looks at man: their eyes discern 
A mutual craftiness, 

A misty, coloured lantern swinging 
Where a naked flame should burn. 


Mistrust, like a foul maggot curled, 
Slumbers in every star— 
I see no beauty in men’s eyes, 
But wars to shake the worid. 
Cyrit G. TayYor. 


CUBISM 


* UBIEM is dying, if not dead,’ Mr. Hawk wrote in 
C last Saturday’s New Staresman. On Monday 
an exhibition of contemporary French art wis 

opened at the Mayor Gallery in Sackville Street, containing 
a number of Cubist pictures. Was Mr. Hawk wrong : 
Or is the Exhibition an attempt to foist upon London work 
of a type that no longer has currency in Paris ? Neither. 
The apparent dilemma is caused, I think, by different 
interpretations of the word “ cubist.”” Mr. Hawk, I gather, 
would apply it only to completely abstract works, those, 
that is, in which there is no trace of representation. There 
are, at most, only three of these at the Mayor Gallery : 
and in one there are indications, I think, that the subject 
is a woman sitting at a table reading a newspaper. The 
truth is that the number of pictures of any interest that 
are “cubist” in this sense has always been very s™ 
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[ think, therefore, it may be better to use the word in a 
ess absolute sense, and then any sharp division between 
(ubist and non-Cubist work becomes impossible. The 
most Royally Academic of painters is less accurate in 
representation than a stereoscopic camera. Cubism is a 
method, and the history of modern painting shows that it 
developed gradually and can be applied with varying degrees 
of rigour. 

Until recently European painters have been largely 
preoccupied with representation. The French Impres- 
sionists, learning from Velasquez, Constable, Delacroix 
and Courbet, brought representation to the furthest point, 
probably, of which paint is capable. Cézanne perceived 
that they were chasing a wild goose, and that the value of a 
picture depended on something quite other than the skill 
with which it described visual phenomena; while Tolstoy 
provided an explanation for this view by his theory that 
the artist’s aim is to infect the spectator with emotion. 
Seurat, Van Gogh, and Gauguin developed or popularised 
the methods of Cézanne. We are now in the present century. 
Distortion, which had been used to suggest motion or 
otherwise to deceive the eye by most of the great painters, 
suddenly appeared an inexhaustible resource. Rouault, 
Matisse and Picasso seized upon it, and Post-Impressionism 
was the result. The next step was christened Cubism— 
originally, like Christianity, a term of reproach. The only 
wonder is that it had not appeared before. The methods 
of Cézanne were implicit in Poussin and Ingres, those of 
Matisse in Cézanne, and those of the Cubists, to use the word 
in Mr. Hawk’s strict sense, in Matisse. Picasso and 
Braque, the first, and incidentally the best, Cubist painters, 
found themselves driven into painting in this way by an 
overmastering interest in planes. It was left to their 
admirers to elaborate a rationalisation of it. Guillaume 
Apollinaire and Clive Bell among critics, Roger Fry and 
André Lhote among painters, wrote lively and well- 
reasoned arguments, showing that representation was 
inessential in works of visual art. In so far as they also 
said that it was irrelevant, I believe them to have been 
mistaken. It is possible to pray without music, but the 
Puritans were mistaken in supposing that music could 
never be an aid to prayer. 

Recently a further and more aggressive defence for Cubism 
has been found. It starts from the same premises, that in 
the past painters have been employed to impart information, 
and that this is now done more efficiently and appropriately 
by the camera and the printing-press. But it continues by 
insisting upon the mechanical element in modern civilisation. 
It emphasises the great, though accidental, beauty of motors 
and aeroplanes, and finds in Cubist art the expression of 
astate of mind similar to that which produces such machines. 
The principal exponents of this theory as applied to painting 
are Ozenfant and Jeanneret, but a kindred attitude to 
architecture, as expressed by Le Corbusier, seems to me 
more convincing and suggestive. 

This business of “ representation ” is too complicated a 
question in esthetics for even the most summary discussion 
of it to be attempted here. But it is interesting that 
almost all the Cubist painters now make some suggestion 
ofa subject. Above the table at which I am writing hangs 
4 picture by Braque, representing a jug and some apples. 
There are no particularly agreeable associations in my mind, 
as far as I know, with jugs, still less with apples, and 
oonly I can expect no pleasure from the skill with which 
ia artist has represented them. For the picture is con- 
iderably Cubist in manner, and any child could make a 
_ convincing likeness of these objects. Yet I suspect 
Is coe works better than if it was entirely abstract. 
we op le that this is due to the irrepressible inquisitive- 
e human mind, which must be given a crumb of 


information, as a child is given an acid drop to keep it 


’ 


quiet ? And that then its elder and better, the contem- 
plative faculty, is freed to enjoy in peace the purely esthetic 
content of the picture? If this were so, an analogy could 
be found in the use of the rosary, which the religious employ 
to keep the restive part of the mind engaged, while their 
imagination roams undistracted among the mysteries of 
their faith. 

The Exhibition at the Mayor Gallery consists entirely 
of works by the group of artists who exhibit in Paris at 
Monsieur Léonce Rosenberg’s Galerie de |’Effort Moderne. 
It is most regrettable that no work by Braque and only 
four old drawings by Picasso should be included. But 
these painters are at present so much admired that their 
works are apt to be sold as soon as exhibited. Also, since 
Severini is represented, I regret the absence of a Chirico. 
But this is to look a gift-horse in the mouth, for in view 
of the present state of public taste in England we should be 
genuinely grateful to Mr. Mayor for offering us such an 
Exhibition. The most important pictures here, I think, 
are those by Juan Gris. Three at least of them are very 
Cubist: they are also very beautiful. After Picasso and 
Braque he seems to be the best of this school. His taste is 
exquisite, and his forms, if not notably original, almost 
always satisfactory. ‘The Légers’ are good examples of 
this painter’s work. It has become mellower, more humane, 
and, as I think, considerably better during the last couple 
of years. His pictures are the most conspicuous examples 
of the machine-age painting to which I referred above. 
When the human figure is introduced, it suggests a Robot ; 
and the other forms remind one of valves and ball-taps. At 
first sight his pictures are definitely rebarbative, and they 
should be seen apart from all other works of art. Then it 
becomes possible to enter the world of the painter’s imagina- 
tion, which strikes me as coherent and well constructed. 
I suspect that Léger is a painter whom the generation fol- 
lowing my own is going greatly to admire. Metzinger and 
Herbin I find unsympathetic: their colour is harsh, as 
it seems to me, without purpose: and the design not 
powerful enough to compensate for deliberate ugliness. 
Survage and Lurcat I like the more I see of them. The 
former is very various, which may be accounted a grace; 
the latter seems in danger of developing a formula. (This 
view is based not only on the two works shown here, which 
are all but alternative versions of the same picture, but on 
other recent work of his that I have seen in Paris.) Iréne 
Lagut is charming enough, and I do not suppose either 
of the works she shows will be permitted to return to 
Paris. Like Marie Laurencin, she exploits her femininity 
and achieves chic results. With Severini all admirers of 
Sitwellism are already familiar: she uses the figures of 
the Commedia dell’Arte as the Baroque painters used 
goddesses and the first Cubists violins and pipes. There 
remain Hayden, with a gay and pretty abstract picture, 
and Ozenfant, who shows a picture of a bottle and glass 
shown, like a close-up in a film, many times larger than 
life. Cool in tone, and definite in outline, it is a very 
pleasing if not very important work of art. It would make 
a good cure fora headache. Beside such work the second- 
rate paintings of the older school seem as stuffy as a late 
Victorian room, crowded with silver tables, draped mantel- 
pieces and knick-knacks. The sculpture is all small, the 
best of it being by Laurens, but he is better in relief than 
in the round. Finally, one should add that the catalogue 
is a model, containing the exact sizes of all the works and 
the date of their production. Several of the artists repre- 
sented at the Mayor Gallery have not previously exhibited 
in England, and no one interested in contemporary art should 
miss the Exhibition, which remains open until the end of 
the month. To visit it is one of the most stimulating 
zesthetic experiences now to be enjoyed in London. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME time ago I discussed on this page that branch 
S of literature which is _ labelled ‘* Nonsense.” 
M. Emile Cammaerts has just published a little 
book (an amplified lecture) on this subject (The Poetry of 
Nonsense. Routledge. 3s. 6d.). It is divided into five 
parts, ‘“‘ The Meaning of Nonsense,” “‘ Nonsense and the 
Child,” ‘“‘ Nonsense and Poetry,” “‘ Nonsense in Art,” and 
** Nonsense in England.”” M. Emile Cammaerts draws a 
distinction which I also stressed between pointful nonsense 
and sheer nonsense, but I notice he does not contrast 
Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear in the light of this 
distinction, but rather Gilbert and Lear. Although there is 
a good deal of sheer unanalysable nonsense in the works of 
Lewis Carroll, there is also an enormous amount of witty 
nonsense, too. The two Alices, The Hunting of the Snark, 
Sylvie and Bruno, Rhyme and Reason could indeed hardly 
have been written except by a logician. Lewis Carroll 
put logic at the service of nonsense, and wit and logic are 
cousins. In The Hunting of the Snark, a poem positively 
Hegelian in some respects, sheer fantastic nonsense and 
witty nonsense neighbour each other. The Beaver, the 
Bellman, “‘ the man they called Hi!” who would answer 
to any loud cry, all belong to the realm of nonsense, but 
every now and then, as for instance in the lines describing 
the habits and character of the Snark itself : 
At charity meetings it stands at the door 
And collects, but it does not subscribe, 
the nonsense degenerates or rises (as you like to take it) 
into wit. The nonsense of Edward Lear is purely lyrical 
and fantastic ; he is very seldom witty. As M. Cammaerts 
says, “‘ There is no particular ‘ point’ in Lear’s limericks 
and in the verses inspired by them. They do not contain 
any sparkling witticism or any striking caricature, still 
less any worldly wisdom. They are just sheer nonsense, 
and, unless we enjoy nonsense for nonsense’s sake, we 
shall never be able to appreciate them.” 
* ~ *” 


M. Cammaerts finds a pedigree for the work of Edward 
Lear: 

When, in 1846, the artist Lear collected verses which he had 
written during his stay at Knowsley, for the enjoyment of the 
Earl of Derby’s grandchildren, he little knew that he had redis- 
covered a mine of inspiration which had been sorely neglected, 
and which was destined to yield most valuable productions. In the 
preface of the third edition of the Book of Nonsense he explained 
that the first idea of writing geographical limericks was suggested 
to him by a friend who drew his attention to the nursery rhyme: 
““There was an old man of Tobago.” The connection between 
modern and old nonsense poetry is thus significantly established. 
It is to the nursery rhyme that we owe the nonsense songs, and 
if it had not been for this “‘ old man of Tobago,” mankind would 
have been deprived of thousands and thousands of young and 
old men, and old and young ladies, hailing from all corners of 
the earth, from Khartoum to Devizes and from Peru to Norway. 


But after all the geographical limerick is only one mani- 
festation of Lear’s genius, and to my mind not the richest. 
I value more such lyrics as The Pobble who had no Toes, 
The Courtship of the Youghy-Boughy-Bd, The Dong with a 
luminous Nose, the less known but stirring ballad of 

The old man in the kingdom of Tess 

Who invented a purely original dress, 
the glorious Story of the Four Little Children who went 
round the World; and for these works I can find no 
ancestry. They do not seem to derive their inspiration 
from the nursery rhyme, but to have been pulled up out 
of that deep pocket which leads into the dreaming 
submerged part of ourselves, from which true poetry 
also rises. 


I have looked out the word limerick in Mr. Weekley, 
invaluable Concise Etymological Dictionary (Murray, 
7s. 6d.) and find that it is said to be derived from th, 
refrain Will you come up to Limerick ?—sung at CONVivial 
gatherings at which such verses were extemporised, By 
it seems likely that the choice of the word may have hee 
partly due, Mr. Weekley adds, to the somewhat early 
Learic coined by Father Matthew Russell from Edwayj 
Lear, author of nonsense verse. 

* * * 


We know that Lear had a tender poetic nature, anj 
that the voices of the poets were divinely melodious tp 
his ear. Perhaps it was only a kind of exquisite diffidence 
and shyness that prevented his being a lyrical poet. 

He was by nature a melancholy man; it was through 
a gentle sadness that his humour shone. He was djs. 
appointed with the world’s reception of his painting, 
I think he was content in his exquisite modesty to excel as 
a “nonsense” poet, but not as a “nonsense”? artist, though 
he was also unrivalled in that line. The perfect harmony 
between his verses and their illustrations helped their 
immense success. “In 1862 a second edition of the 
Book of Nonsense, much enlarged, was published, and 
now it is in its sixteenth thousand. O bother! your 
affectionately, Edward Lear:’’ thus his autobiographical 


letter to ‘“* his dear F.”’ closes. 
a a + 


M. Cammaerts thinks that even if writers comparable 
with Lear and Carroll had flourished on the Continent 
seventy years ago, their works would have been long 
forgotten by now. He is inclined to think appreciation 
of nonsense is peculiar to the English. He says he has 
tried in vain to discover a love of nonsense in French or 
German literature. I should have thought that ther 
was something akin to it in the pages of Rabelais. True 
there is as much wit and criticism of life in those pages, 
but surely the love of nonsense for its own sake is there, 
too—the kind of nonsense which is not a criticism of this 
or that absurdity, but a challenge to the whole world 
of reasonable sense. He says that the eighteenth century 
was the period when nonsense was least appreciated, 
‘*no doubt because wit was so much in fashion.” The 
epigram and the nonsense rhyme he says truly lie at 
opposite poles. In the nonsense rhyme the rhyme itself 
guides the sense. I have been reading Lord Alfred Douglas's 
The Duke of Berwick and Other Rhymes (Secker. 5s). 
This little book includes Tales with a Twist (too long out 
of print), The Pongo Papers and The Placid Pug. Here 
is a poem on “ The Pheasant,” which conforms to the 
true tradition of nonsense verse, in which sense is 9 
docile to rhyme: 


Few birds or beasts are more unpleasant, 
Or more malicious, than the Pheasant. 


For when the wind is in the East, 
He makes himself a perfect beast. 


And when the wind is in the West, 
He makes himself a perfect pest. 


All day he’s very cross and bad, 
And in the night he goes quite mad. 


And even in the noonday heat 
He’s not a pleasant bird to meet. 


If you should go out dressed in green, 
He’s pretty sure to make a scene. 


And if you go out dressed in red, 
It annsly sends him off his head. 


In fact, all kinds and cuts of clothes 
He equally abhors and loathes. 


But if you wear no clothes at all, 

Be ready for a funeral. 
Lord Alfred Douglas has a rare original gift for ag 
nonsense; he is also a wit. The Pongo Papers 1s 
exquisite parody in verse of conventional diction an 


manners in controversy. A Haws 
FFABLE . 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


Pickle (4 vols.), Ferdinand Count Fathom (2 vols.), 
Humphry Clinker (2 vols.). By Tosias Smouietr. Black- 
well. 7s. 6d. each. 

This excellent edition is worthy alike of the author it re- 
introduces and of the Press by which it is issued. The volumes 
are light to hold, and the type is easy to read ; while the notes 
are as fit as they are few. Though only seven hundred and fifty 

ies are for sale, we hope the publishers will soon be compelled 
to go far beyond that number; for it would be hard to find 
better reading, the right kind of readers being assumed, than is 
contained in these volumes. 

Times change, and we change with them. We well remember 
how an old gentleman, of the “ Victorian” type of mind, told 
ys of the horror with which he discovered that the nursemaid 

a copy of Roderick Random. ‘ Such a young woman,” 

he said with decision, “‘ was plainly no fit attendant for my 
children. I dismissed her at once, and threw the book into the 
fre.’ There is, however, slight evidence that Smollett’s con- 
temporaries were much shocked ; and we do not think the reader 
of this edition will imitate our Victorian friend. For one thing, 
the books are too pleasant externally. The copy which the old 

tleman consigned to the flames was a mere sixpenny shocker, 
printed small in double columns ; had it been like Mr. Blackwell’s, 
the nurse might have gone, but the book would have remained. 
Vice, we know, loses half its evil when it loses all its grossness. 
Mr. Blackwell is just the publisher to take away half the evil 
from vicious books. 

Not that we admit for a moment that Smollett is a vicious 
writer. He is plain-spoken ; and—though it is true that the 
childhood of so excellent a man as Ruskin was nourished on 
large and undiluted doses of him—we think on the whole that 
most of his books ought to be kept from children. But there 
is nothing in him to encourage evil passion; and we know 
books in which there is not a single indecent phrase, that are 
likely to do far more harm than the least reticent of his novels. 
He might, and indeed did, plead with honesty, as Martial pleaded 
with a certain effrontery, that his works were written for men 
and women of the world. Epigrammata illis scribuntur, qui 
solent spectare Florales. Nay, he professed a moral aim. “ Let 
me not,” says he in the Dedication to Ferdinand Count Fathom, 
“Jet me not be condemned for having chosen my principal 
character from the purlieus of treachery and fraud, when I de- 
clare my purpose is to set up a beacon for the benefit of the 
unexperienced and unwary, who, from the perusal of these 
memoirs, may learn to avoid the manifold snares with which 
they are continually surrounded in the paths of life; while 
those who hesitate on the brink of iniquity may be terrified from 
plunging into that irremeable gulph.” But he considered it 
absurd not to tell the truth about the evils against which he 
warned his readers. He described plain things plainly for the 
same reason for which, in Roderick Random and elsewhere, he 
described the horrors of a sailor’s life under Vernon and Oakum— 
that the horrors might first be known and then remedied. He 
censured his favourite Le Sage for seeming to like the vice he 
depicted. No one can accuse Smollett of such a liking. 

The fact is that the common idea as to his indecency, like the 
common idea that he was but an inferior follower of Fielding 
and Richardson, has blinded many people to his great impor- 
tance as an original contributor to English literature. He came 
after those great writers, and was, of course, in a measure 
influenced by them. But he was essentially independent ; and 
injustice is done to him if he is considered as a member of their 
school. In reality he was not a pupil but a founder. If Fielding 
is the ancestor of Thackeray, Smollett is the ancestor of Dickens. 

As was the case with Dickens, an early life of misfortune had 
made him keenly alive to the miseries brought upon the world 
by stupidity aud incompetence ; and with stupidity and incom- 
petence he dealt faithfully in his novels. As with Dickens, 
again, his own experiences gave him the material for his 

fictions.” We need not exaggerate the autobiographical 
character of these books ; Smollett is not Roderick, nor Pere- 
gine Pickle, nor Matt Bramble; and he would have been a 
miracle indeed if he had been all three. But it remains true 
that, in proportion as his books are vital, they are parts of him- 
self. What he knew, he wrote. He is not, it is true, a specialist ; 
It is 4 mistake to compare him with Marryat or Michael Scott. 

' deals with the sea; but this is only because of the 
accident that Smollett had been a ship’s surgeon, and could not 
writing of what he had been through. Had he been an 
the? doctor, he would have written of the army; and with 
Same ism and concentrated scorn. He loathed 


War, and described it with all its hateful nastiness as Zola 





described it in La Débdcle. He loathed confusion, incapacity, 
and wasteful sloppiness; he found all this on the Cartagena 
expedition, and he set it all ruthlessly down. No one, after 
reading Roderick Random, has any excuse for thinking of the 
warship of 1740 as anything but what it was, a floating hell, 
with the added misery that the demons in charge were incapable 
as well as malignant. Amid all the accumulated filthiness, 
there is very little exaggeration. Smollett could have given 
chapter and verse for every one of his assertions; his sole 
condescension to artistic falsehood, perhaps, is to crowd into 
a single ship the scattered villainies of a fleet. In this respect 
he is a remarkable contrast to Dickens, whose exaggerations 
sometimes defeat their own end. In humour, again, there is a 
contrast. Smollett’s humour, which is genuine and strong, is 
always realistic ; it consists mainly in a certain rough anecdotal 
vigour, like the “ go ” of a music-hall artist. He tells truly, but 
forcefully, what he saw, even when he makes us laugh. Dickens 
tells us what he thinks he saw. 

The apparent callousness and inhumanity of Smollett, hardly 
less than his indecency, have militated against his fame. He 
is far from the chilliness and detachment of certain later writers ; 
he can moralise on some forms of wickedness, and often moralises 
far too much. But on acts of cruelty he never moralises ; he is 
as impersonal as a surgeon describing an operation for readers 
of the Lancet. What makes this the more remarkable is the fact 
that he was a very sensitive man, and felt pain himself, both 
physical and mental, with great acuteness. The indignatio which 
made him write was stirred more by the stupidity itself than by 
the tortures to which it led. So marked is this feature, and so 
impressive the result—far more impressive than most of the pur- 
posed pathos of other writers—that one might be tempted to 
ascribe it to deliberate artistry, and to think that, like Tur- 
genev, Smollett adopted the tone to heighten the effect. But 
we fear this is not the case. It was a hard age, and Smollett was 
of his age. The insensibility was real and not affected; and the 
absence of imagination, thus revealed, is the root of his chief 
weaknesses as a novelist. 

Nor, indeed, was he so much of an artist as to have sought 
this means of arousing our sympathy even had he felt the 
sympathy himself. He did not realise the value of reticence, or 
the “‘ mechanical advantage” of meiosis. There is, in fact, 
very little art of any kind in Smollett’s novels. Of order or of a 
marshalled plot, of course, there is practically none. The adven- 
tures happen anyhow, and the characters appear and disappear 
without reason or method. Not that, in theory, he did not 
know what method is ; and, indeed, he can scarcely have read 
Tom Jones without seeing what a master of method can achieve. 
‘** A Novel,” he says himself, “* is a large diffused picture, com- 
prehending the characters of life, disposed in different groupes, 
and exhibited in various attitudes, for the purposes of a 
uniform plan, and general occurrence, to which every individual 
figure is subservient. This plan cannot be executed with pro- 
priety, probability, or success, without a principal personage to 
attract the attention, unite the incidents, unwind the clue of the 
labyrinth, and at last close the scene.”” No one would derive 
such an idea of the novel from one of Smollett’s own, which are 
as planless as Don Juan, and in which the incidents are never 
‘**united”’ or the characters duly grouped round a central per- 
sonage. As a matter of fact he put in his incidents because he 
had met them in life and could not bring himself to leave them 
out; and he put in his characters because he had seen them 
somewhere or other. Occasionally, indeed, he put in personages 
because he hated them. He detested Akenside, and as a result 
there is a priggish physician in Peregrine Pickle. Rich and 
Garrick are caricatured because they had refused the Regicide; 
and Lyttelton, because he had not helped Smollett as much as 
Smollett had expected, is pilloried along with them. Thus the 
novels are a series of loosely connected episodes, owning no 
unity beyond that conferred by a common title-page. Smollett 
was a fair classical scholar. He ought to have borne in mind 
the words of Aristotle, that unity of plot does not consist in the 
unity of the hero. 

For a similar reason the character-drawing, with a few excep- 
tions, is crude and superficial. He tells us anecdotes about his 
people, but does not exhibit them. What a contrast, we will 
not say to Shakespeare, but to the profound analysis of Richard- 
son and the precise portraiture of Fielding! As for his style, 
it has one Shakespearean quality: it is good when he does not 
try to write well. When he has his eye upon his subject, it is 
clear, straightforward and vigorous; when he wishes to be 
eloquent, it is simply detestable. This is one reason, perhaps, 
why his History is probably his worst work. Thinking it necessary 
to be dignified, he became stilted, crowded his pages with false 
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antitheses and far-fetched conceits, and ended by producing a 
book the only end of which might seem to be, to make the 
History of Hume, already thick enough, thicker still. But he 
appears to us even more detestable when he comes to descriptions 
of the raptures of love; so much so that we prefer his treatment 
of sensual passion, which is at any rate sincere, to his treatment 
of what he regards as a pure attachment. He reaches his height, 
perhaps, in the account of the reunion of Renaldo with the incom- 
parable Monimia ; where, indeed, the ravings are so rhetorical 
that the clergyman and the doctor cannot help joining in, while 
the Jew Joshua, distilling drops of true benevolence from his 
eyes, like the oil on Aaron’s beard, “ skips about the room in an 
aukward extacy, and in a voice resembling the hoarse notes of 
the long-eared tribe, cries, ‘O father Abraham, such a moving 
scene hath not been acted since Joseph disclosed himself unto 
his brethren in Aegypt!’” 

But, when every deduction has been made, how much remains 
that is admirable! It would be hard to find in any writer more 
gusto, vigour, liveliness or directness than we find in a score of 
episodes scattered, with the recklessness of assured wealth, 
through these volumes. What can surpass the sea-scenes of 
Roderick, several of the incidents in Pickle, or the account of the 
hero’s mother in Count Fathom, feeble as this last for the most 
part is? These are as good as the tales of Chaucer’s Miller 
and Reeve, and often as unquotable. And, though the set per- 
sonages are usually mere puppets, it would be hard to find better- 
drawn fools, rascals, tapsters or villains than those that crowd 
his galleries. As for the Pipeses, the Straps, the Trunnions, the 
Tom Bowlings, they will live with Sancho Panza and Dr. San- 
grado. But even in them we do not meet the real Smollett. 
It was not till the shadow of death was upon him that he 
found himself, and struck upon that form of story in which his 
genius could find its true expression. Were all his other writings 
to be burnt, we should lose comparatively little; but the world 
could almost as easily do without Don Quixote as without 
Humphry Clinker. Of that immortal work we could say much, 
did space permit ; but we could add nothing to the praise that 
it has already received. Who that has once made the acquaint- 
ance of Matt Bramble, of Miss Tabitha, of Lismahago, of Winifred 
Jenkins, and, through Win, of Mary Jones, but must feel that 
he has added to his store of living acquaintances and friends ? 
We know some so-called real people with less vitality than these. 
There are many descriptions of Bath and Edinburgh—Smollett 
has himself given us more than one—but of them all we could 
least spare those here given. Above all, the tone of the book is 
genial and humane; there is no callousness or cruelty here ; 
nothing to jar the most delicate susceptibilities. As if conscious 
of his approaching end, Smollett seems to have wished to give 
the world “ praise in departing,” and to make up his quarrel 
with it before he went. ‘Thus he laid aside his old ferocity, and 
drew his human beings, though with all the exactness of Defoe, 
and with all the penetrating humour of Thackeray, yet with the 
kindliness of Goldsmith. He remains a man and a satirist ; he 
sees defects, and exhibits them as plain-spokenly as he exhibits 
the streets of Edinburgh ; but as his criticisms of Edinburgh 
were the faithful and unenvenomed wounds of a friend, so his 
criticisms of human nature are those of one in whom we can 
recognise a fellow-creature; one who, like his great com- 
patriot, could gently scan his brother man, and still gentler 
sisterwoman. Forthat crowded year of a fretted life the world has 
reason to be lastingly grateful. E. E. KE.terr. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


Anglo-Catholicism. By Smerta Kayr-Smitrn. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

The Confusion of the Churches. By the Rev. Kennetu D. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. 

It is almost a Victorian tradition to mix together novel-writing 
and theology, though the Victorians put their theology into their 
novels. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has persuaded herself, or has 
been persuaded, to advocate her Anglo-Catholicism—we are 
glad she agrees with the Dean of St. Paul's in disliking the term— 
without any adventitious aid whatever, except such, of course, as 
comes from her name. In this book we have past history, pre- 
sent prospects and future hopes. There is liveliness in all 
three, but livingness in the last two only. 


We need not take the history too seriously. It is just what 


Miss Kaye-Smith has been taught, and comes to us with the 
authority, precisely and solely, of a talented writer of fiction. 
At the outset we are told that in the Middle Ages the Anglican 
Church was left by the Papal See “‘ to get on very much as it 
chose.” 


Distance and difficulty of transit are laid down as the 


i, 


reasons. Well; there were the Pallium, the fact that the Primate 
of Canterbury was “ legatus natus,” and the famous nickname 
of the English Church as ‘‘ the milch-cow of the Papacy.” Inter 
communication with the Continent was far more common then 
than now, and Maitland has pointed out that in one represen. 
tative century of Mediaevalism the appeals to Rome from the 
English Church for decretals numbered nearly half of the ap 
from all other “national” Churches. “ National” jg an 
anachronism, of course ; but it must serve its turn. Asa matter 
of fact, it is hard to define the attitude of the mediaeval] mind 
towards the Pope; at all events, it was neither Anglo-Catholic 
nor modern Roman. The Mediaevals took the Papacy for 
granted, much as we take the sun. Inevitable, on the whok 
beneficent, it might scorch at times; and there were spots on it. 
One did not regard it too intently ; occasionally, like Jonah 
one railed at it, but it had to be. Turning to other matters, we 
cannot agree that “Calvinism was the Modernism of the 
sixteenth century.” That is one of those clever sayings which 
will not bear examination. A creed stamped with the name of 
its author, and rather more churchly than the Church, in the 
strict articulation of its tenets—we see no resemblance between 
this and the movement for freedom in religious thought, whose 
very varied issues in the departments of criticism, history, ethies 
and Church government can best be studied in the naturally 
hostile but exceedingly able Papal Brief of condemnation, 
Modernism is not even fashionable, in the sense that Calvinism 
was fashionable. One delightful naivety claims notice. We are 
told that in 1888 the Church Association prosecuted the Bishop 
of Lincoln for illegalities committed in his Cathedral, and that 
‘** about the same time Dr. Edward White Benson was promoted 
to the See of Canterbury.””’ Was there no reference library at 
hand to inform Miss Kaye-Smith that Dr. Benson, Primate 
since 1883, was the presiding Judge in the case, that in the teeth 
of opposition he reconstituted his archiepiscopal Court for the 
purpose, and that he achieved the very notable feat of making 
the Privy Council reverse its former decisions in favour of his 
own? These things are not very ancient history. 

The latter part of the book is far more careful. It is quite 
true that the Jane Austen species of clergyman has been reformed 
off the face of the earth, and that the Evangelicals have levelled 
up their services to a type that would have been looked upon as 
“ High,” fifty years ago. The Anglo-Catholic Movement has 
had its share in each process. The Life and Liberty Movement 
receives its due meed of notice, and we are given a glimpse as 
to the actual Anglo-Catholic attitude towards Prayer-Book 
Reform, and the doings of the Church Assembly. These pages 
live just in so far as they do shed light on what Anglo-Catholies 
believe their Movement is going to accomplish. But there isa 
fly in the ointment of much ardent assertion and hope. This 
constant use of the word ‘* Mass’’—what about it? We are told 
that the impetus of the Movement has descended from the high 
places of the episcopate to the ordinary parish clergy and the 
laity. The parish clergy—yes: but the laity—to quote Lady 
Fairfax on a certain celebrated occasion—“ not a tenth part of 
them.” That is the weakness of the Movement; it is leaving the 
mass of the English people unconcerned. The leaders are aware 
of this, and the new leaven of Evangelical zeal introduced lately 
is a sign of the awareness. On its reality we cast no doubt; 
but all history stands in record that the atmosphere of a shrine 
must never be perverted to the uses of a policy. 

** Si la verité a ses droits, la charité a ses devoirs.” Mr. K. D. 
Mackenzie takes this nobly epigrammatic saying of the venerable 
Cardinal Mercier as the motto for a book of real consequence. 
“The one unpardonable sin of to-day is to have a closed mind, 
he quotes, and embarks on an historical enquiry as to the rise of 
the Papal claims, their real cogency, the schisms, earlier and later, 
in the Christian Church, and the possibility of a future unity, 
which for clarity, compactness and candour, leaves little to be 
desired. Mr. Mackenzie’s desire to be impartial is so patent, and 
his handling of his complex material so careful, that we are sure 
he will permit us, in proof that we have studied his pages with 
the attention they deserve, to express our surprise that he 
says nothing of the debatable Act of 1571. For so very much 
depends, as regards the admission of divines with foreign and 
Protestant orders to Elizabethan benefices, on the interpretation 
of this difficult Act. As a matter of fact, the note on p. 91 with 
respect to Dean Whittingham is incorrect. The Commission for 
his deprivation was broken up, not by his death, for he lived 
six months after, but by the chief lay Commissioner, Lo 
Huntingdon, cousin to Elizabeth, and President of the North. 
This great peer conceived that Whittingham had been ordalt 
formally in Geneva, and that Genevan orders were being decried. 
He was too much of a Protestant to stand this, and dissolved the 
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Commission. Had Whittingham, who had only been ordered 

an exiled English congregation in Geneva, suffered depriva- 
tion, it would have been in consequence of not possessing formal 
Genevan orders. It is true that Whitgift, in dispute with Travers, 
said that he knew of no one holding a benefice without Anglican 
ordination; but that only shows that Whitgift did not know 
everything. Apparently he overlooked Morison’s case, in his own 
province. The whole question of ordinations in Elizabethan 
times is an exceedingly tangled one. 

What Mr. Mackenzie has to say on the spirit of Catholic 
mysticism in Quakerism is delightfully luminous, and so is much 
else in this volume, which ought to further the cause of unity. 
That its close is somewhat disappointing cannot really be helped. 
The strength of a chain is its weakest link; Anglicanism may be 
predestined to heal the divisions of Christendom, but then, it 
must first of all heal its own. The final paragraph, with its initial 
ery, “It is not easy to be a good Anglican!’ wavers on a 
curiously faltering note. To his non-Episcopal neighbours on 
one hand the writer suggests that they be willing to take a step 
which throws doubt on their own experience ; to Rome he pleads, 
“Do not make impossible conditions.” But he is sincere—and 


he writes good history. 


ELIZABETH 


The Wit and Wisdom of Queen Bess. By FrepERICK CHAMBERLIN. 
The Bodley Head. 5s. 

“ La plus fine femme du monde.” So goes the verdict on Her 
Majesty of England of Henri Quatre. a fine judge of character if 
ever there was one. Trop fine, one suspects, for Mr. Chamberlin, 
who claims rather shrilly to have discovered her secret, and 
whose study of her physical health and private character has 
gone into four editions. ‘his is a popular re-issue of the same 
author’s second book, The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth, and Mr. 
Chamberlin’s Elizabeth, it would seem, now holds the field as 
the “modern view.” Chiefly, however, because our profes- 
sional historians lurk modestly in learned periodicals or massive 
text-books, content to leave the public at the mercy of the 
litterateur—a pity, when the result is a caricature, half modern 
paradox and half discredited legend. What we want now—and 
Mr. Chamberlin makes us want it very badly—is some record, 
such as Professor Neale tantalisingly suggests in the last number 
ot History that he could give us, of what we may now accept 
as authentic about the real Elizabeth. 

For one thing at least is plain : all the stories about the Queen 
cannot be true or even well invented. In spite of the Jowett 
anecdotes and of the official Biography, the Master of Balliol 
was a real person, whom men still remember as distinct from 
his predecessors and from his own hagiology. And what we 
really know of Elizabeth is certainly characteristic enough to 
save her memory from some of the accretions which well-meaning 
laudators or traducers have fastened upon it. For instance, to 
read the actual text of her message to Parliament in 1592 is to 
be sure that she never used the phrase so insulting to her faithful 
Commons, which Mr. Chamberlin quotes as “ Their privilege 
extends no farther than an Aye or No,” reproducing from 
D'Ewes’s seventeenth century collection the bald summary of 
what was really a very tactful message. We know, too, that she 
did not, as Mr. Chamberlin again says she did (following Baker 
who wrote a century later) invent on the spur of the moment 
the quatrain on the Sacrament: “ Christ’s was the word that 
spake it, He took the bread and brake it, And what His word 
did make it, That I believe and take it.” But she did say, “ I 
thank God that I am endued with such qualities that if I were 
turned out of the realm in my petticoat I were able to live in any 
place in Christendom.” We have enough of her autograph 
letters to be certain that her “ wit and wisdom ” could be used 
wherever it was needed in the management of men, playing on 
their loyalty, their prejudices, their passions and their vanity 
with all a diplomat’s skill and all a woman’s finesse. La plus 
fine femme du monde does not need apocryphal evidence of her 
knowledge of the world, and stands out all the more clearly for 
what she was, when we reject the whole of what was obviously 
‘avented about her. The weak point of fiction is that it is 
usually a good deal stranger than fact, and Elizabeth would 
be strange indeed if all that Mr. Chamberlin says about her were 
even founded upon fact. 

Jowett once remarked when the Balliol boat was doing badly 
on the river: “ If they don’t do better, tell them I shall go down 
and row myself.” And Elizabeth does seem to have told her 

ts at Tilbury in 1588: 
I know I have the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have 


the heart and stomach of a King and of a King of England too, 


and think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe 
should dare to invade the borders of my realm: to which, rather 
than any dishonour shall grow by me, I myself will take up arms, 
I myself will be your General, Judge, and Rewarder of every one 
of your virtues in the field. 
This is how leaders of men have spoken in every language and in 
every age, and it is perhaps worth suggesting that both the 
Queen and the Master owed something of the peculiar quality of 
their power of inspiring others to a combination of characteristics 
at once very similar and very rare. Elizabeth was too much of 
a woman not to have just those masculine qualities which Jowett 
combined with an influence over his own sex such as is usually 
the sole prerogative of a member of the other. Both became 
legendary because they remained enigmatic to less complicated 
natures, both combined vigorous and ruthless statesmanship 
with an irritable peevishness, both lived essentially lonely lives 
at the centre of a circle of enthusiastic admirers, and both 
showed odd moods of impatience of their own serene uniqueness. 
It cannot be altogether satisfactory to oneself to be able to do 
without other people, though it is obviously the way to make 
oneself indispensable to them, for what ordinary men and 
women must have above them and beyond them is something 
abnormal and therefore mysterious. That is why Elizabeth 
meant so much more to England than Queen Victoria. For 
Victoria, after all, was only supernormal : the most devoted of 
wives, the most thorough-going of widows, a shining example to 
mothers, grandmothers and great-grandmothers, a source of 
comfort, consolation, encouragement and edification. But of 
inspiration, not at all. Nobody is inspired to surpass himself 
by someone who almost overdoes what he feels to be his duty. 
But there was a very different quality about the daughter of 
Henry VIII, before whom Drake and Raleigh and Shakespeare 
quailed, and who ruled England of the Renaissance by virtue of 
an effortless superiority. 


MARLOWE AND OVID 


Ovid's Elegies. Translated by CurisropHER MARLOwE, together 
with Epigrams of Sir John Davies. With Decorations 
engraved on wood by John Nash. Etchells and Macdonald. 
12s. 6d. 

Although not known to have been printed until after his 
death, Marlowe's translations from Ovid were apparently his 
earliest literary work, or at any rate the earliest which have 
survived. They are supposed to have been made while he was 
still at Cambridge. Published at some time before June, 1599, 
when they were burnt as licentious literature by order of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, they were 
often reprinted down to about 1640. Since then, nothing much 
has been heard of them. Submerged by Puritanism they did not 
reappear. 

Their reissue, however, in the handsome form of a “* Haslewood 
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Book” is no mere piece of pious antiquarianism. Marlowe was 
so great a poet, and left so little, that it would be excusable to 
treasure every fragment of his, however unimportant. But he 
was not only a great poet but one of those ardent spirits who 
cannot help vitalising anything which they touch. In these 
translations is foreshadowed, rather fitfully than faintly, the 
superb colour and movement of Hero and Leander. 

That Ovid should have been Milton’s favourite classical 
poet is rather surprising. The attraction he would have for 
Marlowe is obvious. The voluptuousness of his stories and his 
sensuous diction could not but appeal to that passionate and 
riotous young man more strongly than the chaster graces of 
Virgil or the profundities of Lucretius. The least austere of 
Latin poetry lent itself to reincarnation in the bright hues with 
which Marlowe loved to decorate his verse. If his versions are 
manifestly prentice work, and not to be compared with his 
masterpieces, they flow with an ease which proclaims verse to be 
their author’s natural language, and are written con amore. 
There is real zest in such a passage as— 


And time it was for me to live in quiet, 

That have so oft serv’d pretty wenches dyet. 
Yet would I curse a God, if he but said, 

Live without love, so sweete ill is a maide. 
For when my loathing it of heate deprives me, 
I know not whether my mindes whirle-wind drives me. 
Even as a head-strong courser beares away 
His rider vainely striving him to stay, 

Or as a sodaine gale thrustes into sea 

The haven touching barke now nere the lea, 
So wavering Cupid bringes me backe amaine, 
And purple love resumes his dartes againe. 

The epigrams of Sir John Davies, the able lawyer-politician 
who, had he lived, would have been Lord Chief Justice, have 
always shared covers with Marlowe’s Ovid. Their author’s poem 
on dancing, Orchestra, though long-winded, is by no means 
without its beauties, but these epigrams are of the coarse 
personal sort, written in emulation of Martial, to which Herrick, 
to the regret of his lovers, sometimes sank. If they have any 
interest, it is in the history of taste. 

Mr. John Nash is prominent among the artists who have 
revived wood-engraving. Some of the cuts he has made for this 
book are striking, but they could hardly be less in the spirit of 
the text. 


BIRD-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Aristocrats of the Air. By Capt. C. W. R. Knicur, M.C. 
Williams and Norgate. 21s. 

The Secrets of the Eagle. By H. A. Gmsenrr and Artuur 
Brook. Arrowsmith. 10s. 


Even at its best bird-photography has limitations, and we are 
all the more aware of them because in both these books the stan- 
dard of achievement is so extraordinarily high. Captain Knight’s 
herons at the nest, his defiant owl and his Wembley falcon 
dashing off the mark ; Mr. Brook’s eagle covering her young or 
returning with a dead grouse, and his wonderful pictures of the 
black-throated diver and the Dartford warbler, to mention only 
some, are little masterpieces of bird-photography. But satis- 
factory flight-photographs are still infrequent ; if we saw with 
our own eyes any object even remotely resembling Captain 
Knight's spectral ‘*‘ Montagu’s Harrier arriving,” or Mr. Brook’s 
frankly nightmarish eagle (facing page 34) we should go straight 
to the nearest police station and give ourselves up. 

The letterpress appeals to us more than the illustrations, for 
though the authors of both these books stand out among bird- 
photographers in pictorial success, they stand out even more as 
observers whose notes must interest every field-naturalist. Captain 
Gilbert thinks that the jay if disturbed before its clutch is complete 
will not only desert, but suck its own eggs. ‘‘ The jay reasons, I 
suppose, that if a free meal is going it might as well take advantage 
of it, and helps itself to its own offspring.” He also has evidence 
that it will pull the bottom out of the nests of goldcrests and long- 
tailed tits and gobble up the eggs wholesale when they drop to the 
ground. Captain Knight's observations on the “ pass ” of food 
between the cock and hen Montagu’s Harrier have already been 
published, but there are many interesting points in this chapter 
and that on the Sheld-Duck—he knows a district where it normally 
nests on the ground under bramble patches. We rarely have to 


disagree with observers who write so strictly from their own 
knowledge, but Captain Knight is certainly wrong in stating 
that the kestrel is the only British hawk which hovers—several 
others often do, and we are inclined to think that the buzzard, 
when in practice, is actually better than the kestrel at hanging 
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motionless. His contrast between the kite and the buzzan is 
also mistaken ; the kite is rarer, not because it did not retire ty 
wild districts (what could be wilder than that part of the High. 
lands where Booth and other collectors exterminated the specie, 
in Scotland ?) but because it was much rarer to begin with, 
Nothing but superior numbers has pulled the buzzard ‘ 
in White’s time it was the commonest hawk in the country 
Messrs. Gilbert and Brook are inclined to be over-sceptical about 
the weight-carrying powers of the Golden Eagle; in Briti, 
Birds (Vol. XV. p. 24) they will find apparently t 
evidence of a nineteen-pound lamb being carried by one for typ 
and a half miles. Both books make it only too clear that all is no 
well with the Golden Eagle ; all three observers seem to hay 
scoured half Scotland for an occupied eyrie in 1924 and come back 
empty-handed. As Captain Gilbert remarks, it is still 
enough to see an eagle, but so long as the clutch is worth g 
precious few will survive, strict protection notwithstanding, ang 
now that the annual losses are not being properly made good 
catastrophic extinction begins to enter into the question. They 
are certainly right in doubting if it ever takes live lambs. It may 
very exceptionally, but the same applies to most birds treated as 
** vermin” ; thousands are callously slaughtered for the detected 
aberrations of a very few. There are a fair number which wij] 
take game or fish or poultry, but those which regularly do may 
be reckoned on the fingers. 

It goes without saying that the inevitable shadow of the 
collector hangs over these, like all other books on our rare birds, 
but here there is another even blacker shadow—that of the game. 
keeper and his selfish law-defying master. Messrs. Gilbert and 
Brook are inclined to make little of the first and emphasise the 
second, because the self-appointed champions of protection avoid 
combat with such a mighty vested interest. If rare birds are to 
be safe and not merely temporarily protected in a few miserably 
inadequate sanctuaries, both these small but powerful classes 
must be compelled to obey the protection laws, and no one can do 
more to rouse people to action than such well-known field- 
naturalists as these. We hope they will continue to knock it 
into the heads of all bird-lovers that the time for talk has passed, 
and something must be done if the kite and the golden eagle are 
not to follow into limbo the two other grand hawks—Osprey and 
White-tailed Eagle—which have vanished from the British Isles 
even during the last twenty years. 


THE MYSTIC ROSE 


The Mystic Rose from the Garden of the King. 
Hon. Sir Farrrax Cartwricut, G.C.M.G. 
7s. 6d. 

How far eastern thought, expressed in traditional parable 
and allegory, can retain its full significance in the hastening 
mind of to-day must be a matter of chance. To the medieval 
mind, shaping itself according to a complex image of humanity, 
the veiling of words was a delight, and the exactitude of 
spiritual analogy, a supreme kind of wit. But the measure of 
our metropolitan day is no longer planetary. We are no longer 
shareholders in the sun. Traditionally we believe that wisdom 
comes from the East, but we have externalised knowledge and 
humiliated our own image. We have set up on mental altars 
a winged wheel, yet the wise who prefer to walk must finely dis- 
concert us. Wisdom has become more peripatetic. To the few 
who can appreciate the distillation of thought that is slower and 
quieter than dewfall or the coming of stars, this meditative book 
by Sir Fairfax Cartwright will bring a high secret delight. But 
the traditional images of eastern poetry which he has used with 
a naturalness that has been the outcome of more than mere 
acquaintance may, without a deeper concordance of mind, 
convey only a superficial pleasure, as the ignorant may handle 4 
precious cup or jewelled dish, enriching only a foolish eye. We 
have, at least, a ready mind for the rich poetic symbolism of the 
East, but the Rubaiyat, in Fitzgerald’s version, has become 
popular because the spiritual instances of the original are absent, 
and what has a mystical value has been mistaken for agreeable 
sentiment or worldly platitude. That wine or rose should have 
a universal usage or symbolise a mystery, is an insistence thet 
troubles our sense of the particular and our fine logical security. 

The Mystic Rose, according to the version of Shiekh Haj! 
Ibrahim of Kerbela, is divided into two books of which the first 
deals with “ Knowledge of Things of this World "—knowledge 
pertaining to Man as an individual, knowledge pertaining to 
the King and knowledge of Human Love; the second, follow 06 
an inner progress of the mind, deals with the spiritual = 
The transitional symbolism is customary; from the _— 
coloured petals which seem to compose the Mystic Rose itse 
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A Prediction and its Sequel. 





RITING about the “ Golden Book ” some months ago, 
Mr. Charles Murrey ventured the opinion that 
it “foreshadowed a movement which would become 


national.” 


His prediction has been well fulfilled, for this movement 
has become more than national. Jt has become world-wide! 


There is to-day no country in Europe, or indeed in the 
dvilised world, where the “Golden Book” is not being 
eagerly read, and the Galton System, of which it is the 
advocate, practised and applauded. Such a success is 
truly remarkable ; it is almost phenomenal. 


It must be remembered that the Galton System was, 
until little more than a year ago, known only to a privileged 
few, and further, that it has not been “ advertised ” in the 
ysual acceptation of the word. Such announcements of it 
as have appeared have taken the form of discursive articles 
by Mr. Murrey and other journalists. 


Nevertheless the fame of this admirable system has 
quickly spread, and its advocates already include members 
of every rank, profession, and calling. Moreover, we find 
amongst them men and women of a class which is fairly 
circumspect in the attitude to any new thing. Doctors and 
legal practitioners, for example, have warmly welcomed the 
Galton System, and one well-known physician has carried 
his appreciation to the extent of introducing the system to a 
number of his patients as a mental tonic and spiritual 
stimulus, which, in his opinion, they required much more 
than medicine, 


What is the explanation of the swift advance in popularity 
of this system of mind training? We find a very reasonable 
explanation suggested by that well-known journal “ Public 
Opinion,” from which we take the liberty of quoting :— 

“Mind training,” says “‘ Public Opinion,” “ is by no means 
anew idea, and any doubt which once existed as to the 
value of mental exercise and discipline has long since been 
dispelled. Nevertheless those who take the trouble to 
examine the Galton System will find that a new and larger 
feld for the operation of practical psychology has been 
opened up by this system, which is winning such warm 
support from all classes of men and women. 


“In the past, attempts at mind training have been too 
closely directed to promoting the business or professional 
advancement of men and women; and the work done in 
this direction has been admittedly excellent. But the 
authors of the Galton System have wisely recognised that 
financial advancement by no means represents the full 
Possibilities of the matter. Hence the Galton Course, whilst 
duly Providing for the training of what we may call the 
business efficiencies, goes much further, and applies itself 
‘uccessfully to the training and development of those moral 
and intellectual qualities of the mind which makes for 
happiness, 


; The correspondence files of the Institute reveal the fact 
that a disturbingly large proportion of men and women are 
ve from worry and depression, and for these the 

alton Course has proved itself an ideal mental tonic. A 


considerable number of those who are studying the course 
are people of good position, who have obviously no financial 
object to achieve, and who are finding in the Galton Course 
something which they have long needed, and to which they 
pay very willing tribute in their letters.” 


With this opinion we fully agree. The Galton System 
has, for business men, a value which is readily expressible 
in terms of £ s. d., but its other (and possibly more impor- 
tant) values represent benefits which are not so easily 
expressed, for they are benefits which cover almost every 
phase of life. 


Fear—not always in the popular acceptation of the word, 
but also in the form of Worries, Doubts, Moods, Depres- 
sions, Pessimism, as well as of positive and defined, or vague 
and undefined, Dreads—harass this generation probably as 
a natural consequence of the Great War and its aftermath. 
Whatever the cause may be, of the prevalence there can 
be no disputing. It is almost the chief evil of the present 
time, and yet on the other hand the time calls imperatively 
for Courage, Confidence, and belief in Possibilities. This 
is a phase of mental discipline wherein the Galton System 
has been eminently successful. It produces that reasoned 
and sane optimism which disposes to action and inspires 
As a sheer mental tonic, as a recreator 
obsessed with Worries and 


confidence and hope. 
of minds which nave 
Pessimisms, there is nothing to take its place. 


been 


The Spectator, in a recent issue, says :— 

“ The business man who does not know what to do with 
himself in his leisure hours, the clerk who feels himself 
in a rut and grows sick of doing the same work day after 
day, year after year, the teacher or the scholar who has 
lost ambition, every man to whom life has become 
routine it is to such people that the Galton System 
offers most hope. The advice it offers in these small books 
is sound; it is based on a wide knowledge of human 
psychology, and the demands of the human mind. But the 
advice is almost the least important part of the course. Its 
value comes from the fact that the directors of the course 
know that action breaks the chains of indifference. Their 
effort is always directed towards making men look around 
them with interest and a new charge of vitality. And for 
that purpose they attempt to force their pupils to take 
matters in hand for themselves. 


“We are convinced that if anyone in whom zest and 
hopefulness had failed were to take up the Galton Course 
and work througi it conscientiously, then he would find 
new powers in himself and would be able to direct his 
abilities to the best use.” 


We must refer readers who are interested in the immense 
possibilities of a complete System of practical Mind Training 
to the pages of the “Golden Book.” This publication is 
issued gratis, and a request addressed to Secretary C, The 
Galton Institute, 90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, 
will procure a copy. 


With this in their possession, readers of the New 
Statesman may be left to draw their own conclusions. 
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but are only the outer circle, we approach to the seed kernel 
of Life, and the hidden heart of the Inner Rose. 

The young king, who, perhaps, shadows the royal soul of 
man, seeks knowledge from wise men and dervishes, of imper- 
manent and spiritual] things ; and the book is written according 
to the traditional eastern formula of precept and example. The 
asceticism, wsthetic sensualism and mysticism of the East are 
blended imperceptibly with, and checked by, the secret pro- 
portionate sense of the West. But in the subtle transvaluation 
of this absorbed eastern thought there is no apparent dis- 
crepancy. The inner symbolism which informs the book makes 
it difficult to quote outer illustration, but we may draw upon a 
traditional conversation between a Governor, desirous of in- 
struction, and his Barber, that brings us the rumour of eastern 
markets : 

“Man of the People, thou has gathered more wisdom with thy 
razor than my advisers and Mullahs with all their study. Tell 
me now what dost thou consider the most delicate thing in this 


world ?” 
*““O Governor! what can we find in this world more delicate or 


requiring greater care to preserve it, than a virgin who has reached 

the age of puberty? More delicate is she than the skin of a ripe 

Kashan melon in a field, which will burst, it is said, if near by a 

horse passes shaking the ground with his galloping hoofs.” 

The Governor laughed, and said: ‘‘ Hadji Mahmud, thou hast 
answered me well, and thy wisdom pleaseth me so that I will consult 
thee even with regard to that which pertaineth nearest to my 
domestic felicity. I have a young and beautiful daughter, whom I 
would wish to make the paragon of her sex, that she may become 
worthy of the King of Kings: tell me, wouldst thou advise me to call 
in the aid of the philosophers and the poets to complete her educa- 
tion ?” 

‘“*O excellent Governor! if thy humble slave may speak his mind, 
he would say : if thou hast a young and beautiful daughter, and her 
felicity is near to thy heart, then give her in marriage to a young 
and well-favoured youth, for in her eyes he will possess the key to 
all the wisdom of the philosophers and the inspirations of the 
poets.” 

The proverbial Barber has even more difficult problems to 
solve, for he is asked next to reveal a better way of retaining the 
fidelity of women than the guardianship of eunuchs, but the 
curious reader may be left to discover the answer. 

The last and inner section of this beautiful, meditative book, 
rich in vision and gnomic thought, deals in higher terms of 
symbolism with the phenomenal world regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute, the Unity of Absolute Reality, in the Mirror 
of His Negation, the Mirror of Absolute Unreality. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


A Short History of the British Working-Class Movement, 1789-1925. 
By G. D. H. Cote. Vol. I. (1789-1848). Labour Publish- 
ing Co. and Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

The Labour movement was born, as Mr. Cole says, in the 
Industrial Revolution, when the common people of England 
were turned into a proletariat. This does not mean, of course, 
that the working classes of a century ago, in their struggles 
against poverty and tyranny, were fully conscious of themselves 
as a ** movement.” Still less does it mean that the organisa- 
tion we are familiar with to-day sprang all armed like Minerva 
from Jove’s brain. Trade Unions, Co-operatives, and Labour 
Party each emerged slowly and separately from the welter— 
the Unions first, the Co-operatives rather later under the 
influence of Robert Owen, the political party in its independent 
form only a few years ago. Yet, as Mr. Cole insists, these 
three separate sections “‘ are but three aspects of one single 
endeavour, deriving their strength from a common necessity 
and a common inspiration and, though their paths at times 
diverge, making for a common goal.” Even in the early period 
covered by his first volume, he finds this vital unity foreshadowed. 
He shows—what other excellent histories which we possess 
have not clearly shown—that, if there was but little co-ordina- 
tion of the politica! and industrial and co-operative activities, 
there were certainly no sharp lines of demarcation. Politics 
was not a side-show to the Trade Unionists ; economic aims 
were not forgotten when the workers were clamouring for the 
Reform Bill or the Charter. Chartism, indeed, was essentially 
an economic movement, though it had a purely political pro- 
gramme. It failed, as Mr. Cole says, because 

it set out to accomplish a political change for which the time was 

not ripe, as the means to an economic change still less possible 

of immediate realisation. It was a challenge of a working-class 


ee, 


still undeveloped, uneducated, unequipped with adequate OFganisg. 

tion or leadership of its own, to a dominant economic power strongh: 

entrenched, ably led, and above all full of the self-confidence o 

actual and prospective achievement. Before the great alliang 

of the old and new governing classes, cemented by the Reform 

Act of 1832, a purely working-class movement was bound to 

down. ° 

And for the same reasons it had gone down a few years before, 
when it had fought the battle of “ direct action” under th 
banner of revolutionary Trades Unionism. In both casy 
political unity was weak ; but in both there was developing , 
unity of “ class-consciousness ” that was to make for the cloge 
combination of a later time. 

There will be some, perhaps, who will dislike this picture o 
sixty years of class-war. But their dislike will not alter th 
facts. There were in the first half of the nineteenth century 
men of birth and education who sympathised with and 
the workers in their struggles—from the early Radicals to the 
Christian Socialists. But the oligarchy as a whole, nobles an 
gentlemen, manufacturers and lawyers, were fighting with 
the gloves off, and the bitterest opponent of the Labour move. 
ment to-day would hardly venture to defend their policy or ther 
methods. Mr. Cole tells his tale without heat or exaggeration, 
and asks the working class to look back as well as forward, 
and to shape its policy in the light of its own historic experience, 
He moves easily and surely in this period, as we have leamt 
from his admirable biographies of Cobbett and Owen. This 
is a slighter book than those; but it is a very valuable piece 
of work, which will not only interest the student but drive him 
to read the detailed histories referred to at the end of cach 
chapter. We look forward to volume two, and still more to the 
larger book which Mr. Cole tells us he hopes to write. 


THE FUTURE OF LAW 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By E. S. P. Haynes. Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Lycurgus is not so good as many of the books of this well- 
known series. Mr. Haynes has an interesting subject, and itis 
one which requires a careful study of modern tendencies, social, 
religious and economic ; all these must have a bearing on the 
future development of law. Some tendencies are no doubt 
obvious—the increasing power of the bureaucracy and the 
police are instances. Whether, on the other hand, a less cruel 
law of divorce will be obtained in this country is not so clear. 
Decent people may urge it, but the Church will no doubt still 
make its curious demand that for a marriage, however unhappy, 
to be dissolved, it is necessary that one party should commit 
adultery, but that if both do the marriage should remain. Mr. 
Haynes’ views on this branch of the law are well known and 
excellent. But the author’s statement of tendencies existing 
under democracy is not so valuable. He complains, with 
complete justice, of bad drafting, absence of principle, anomalies, 
and the law’s uncertainty and delays. But there is no good 
ground for supposing that in these respects we are worse off than 
we were, and in some of them, such as delay, there has been a 
very definite improvement during the past hundred years. To 
Mr. Haynes it is reassuring that an objectionable clause in the 
Criminal Justice Bill was hotly opposed ; the serious thing is 
that the Police were powerful enough to get a Government to 
make such an attack uponindividual liberty, and that the Conser- 
vative Government and the Police nearly succeeded. There is 
nothing reassuring in this. It is most ominous. Again the 
expense of law is a very serious matter. It is difficult to reduce 
costs, but certain steps would reduce them in certain cases. 
More than one appeal might never be allowed, the Crown could 
be put on a level with the subject in all litigation, and the law 
of evidence might be altered so as to render a strict proof un- 
necessary in certain cases; but so long as complicated facts are 
in dispute it must be a troublesome matter to investigate them 
thoroughly. The idea that a code is important is a delusion. 
The Workman Compensation Acts are really a code; they have 
been exceeJingly prolific in litigation. Still. this little book 
gives cause for reflection, and the author expresses his views 
with vigour. But in so short a compass he could not embark on 
that reasoned investigation of modern tendencies for good of 
evil, which would have been far more valuable. There are 
several slight inaccuracies which we should not have expected in 
a lawyer—e.g., the reference on p. 28 to the Law of Real Pro- 
perty Act, and the statemert that the law of real property 1s 
to be assimilated fo the law of personal property. (This is only 
partly true; in some respects the law of personal property 1s 
assimilated to the law of real property.) 
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“hinger Magu” 
ERNEST ne F.R.C.O. 


termed ‘ Finger Magic,’ and I would very much like 
to place this book in the hands of every pianist, 
violinist and ‘cellist in the Kingdom. 

“We all know that the secret of the virtuosi does not 
consist in the amount of time they expend in instrumental 
practice—one recently stated that he often does not touch 
the instrument for a week, and another has affirmed that 
musicians are positively superstitious about practice. The secret 
of the success of the great masters must therefore be looked 
for in another direction than in the capacity for hard grinding 

ice on orthodox lines, and I have been experimenting 
with a system which may well prove to be a solution, or at any 
rate to a large extent. 


“The system to which I refer develops the hands not by 
ice in the ordinary sense, but by a series of exercises, 
SS on sound psychological as well as physiological laws, 
and the descriptive booklet, issued by the Cowling Institute, 
contains some astonishing letters from musicians which 
would convince me, even if not backed up by my own experi- 
ence, that the quickest and easiest way to develop the strength 
and flexibility of the wrist and fingers, so essential to pianists, 
violinists and ‘cellists, is to perform the operation away from 
the instrument, when the mind can be centred upon that 
object alone. 

“I anticipate that within a measurable period the know- 
ledge contained in this little booklet, and in the lessons given 
by the Cowling Institute, will form part of the curriculum 
of every teacher and be a necessary equipment of every 
violinist, ‘cellist and pianist.’"—ERNEST J AY. 


‘T HAVE been reading a little booklet which I have 





Note.—The booklet referred to in the above announcement may 
be obtained free of all cost on application to Secretary, 
C., Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1. (When applying please state 
if a Music Teacher.) 





8 important new books. 





The Republic of Mexico | Tales You Won't Believe 


by HERMANN SCHNITZLER | >y GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
(Handsome wol. 25/- net) (Illus. 7/6 net) 
The agriculture, commerce | “ A wonderful record, related 


and industries of Mexico fully with an infectious enthu- 
explained. siasm "—D, Chron. 


Henry VIII. and His 
Wives 


by WALTER JERROLD 


(Beautifully illus. by KITTY 
SHANNON 2¢/- net) 

“ A sumptuous, well-printed, 

well - illustrated volume” — 

Liverpool Courier. 





Famous Gentlemen 
Riders at Home & Abroad 


by CHARLES A. VOICT 
(Illus. 24/- net) 
“Replete with good stories” 
— Observer. “Racy and 
humorous ” — Illus. Sporting 
and Dramatic. 


Thro’ the Gates of Letters to a Friend 


Memory 
by BETTY CUNLIFFE-OWEN | '” ALEXANDRE RIBOT 


(Illus. 21/- net) 
“One of the jolliest travel 
books of the season; great 
vivacity "—D. Chron. 





“His pen-pictures of cele- 
brities are many; many in- 
side glimpses "—Dl/y. Mail. 


Liars and Fakers 








Poems by p 
" 
by MARIE CORELLI | ”” PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
(5/- net) “Extraordinary 


stories; a very in- 
teresting book” — 
Westminster Gaz. 

“ Amazing” — Dly. 
Graphic. 


“ All have the ring 
of sincerity, many 
are of considerable 
power "—D. Chron. 








London: HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 








TAMIL 








LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 








a_i 








TRAFFIC IN OPIUM. 


List of Seizures since 1921. 


Law Times: “ This report details the seizures, gives the names 
of the persons implicated, the source of information, and per- 
tinent remarks on the cases. A very valuable account of 
endeavours to exterminate this pernicious traffic.” 


4s. net. 
RECORDS OF THE SECOND OPIUM 
CONFERENCE. 


Plenary Meetings, Text of the 
Debates. Vol. I. 14s. 6d. net. 


Meetings of Committees and Sub- 
Committees. Vol. II. 9s. net. 


Complete Catalogue Free on request. 
a" Mu CONST ABLE & COMPANY, LTD. 








10-12 ORANGE STREET ‘w.c. 2illlliiilillliiil 
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The 1925 % 
ad Life-Boat S/ 


. is still unfinished! 
yu ro help to complete it AT ONCE? To provide and maintain 
whole Service in 1925 we needed 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
We received 


634,000 
It only needs A GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT to get 
the remaining 
oe 366,000 | 
i, not be TOO LATE it you send your 5/- TO-DAY. Will you 
ne in a Million *? ill you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lord Harrowby, Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A., Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL, 30 LITTLE RUSSELL ST., W.C.1. 








THE 
NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


HAVE ARRANGED A COURSE OF 


FIVE LECTURES 
BOOKS & READING 


TO BE DELIVERED AT THE 


MORTIMER HALL, 
93, MORTIMER STREET, W.1. 
AT 8.30 P.M. 


1926. 
February 4th Lecturer: Mr. COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
(Thursday) Subject: READING. 


Chairman: Mr. Theodore Byard. 





February 1ith Lecturer: Mr. C. R. SANDERSON. 
(Thursday) Subject: THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES : 
AND READING. | 
Chairman: Mr. G. B. Bowes. 
February 25th Lecturer: Mr. PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
(Thursday) Subject: READING HISTORY. 
Chairman: Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 
March 11th Lecturer: Mr. ST. JOHN ERVINE. 
(Thursday) Subject: THE READING OF PLAYS. 
Chairman: Mr. J. G. Wilson. 
March 25th Lecturer: Mr. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
(Thursday) Subject: READING BACK. 


Chairman: Mr. Harold Raymond. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
(By Ticket Only). 
Reserve Course Ticket for the Five Lectures... i ae 
Unreserved ditto ae ae 
A few Unreserved Single Tickets for each Lecture / 
All applications for tickets should be made to: 
Tue OrGanizinc Secretary, 
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CUCHULAINN 


Cuchulainn. An Epic Drama of the Gael. By Terrence Gray. 
Illustrated. Heffer. 12s. 6d. 


Classical mythology has been the adopted background of 
English poetic thought, and it is only within comparatively 
recent years that a few stories from the great mass of heroic 
Celtic literature have become known to any extent. Yet the 
Gaelic sagas have an important imaginative appeal ; in the words 
of an authority, Professor Eoin MacNeill: ‘ Ancient Ireland has 
a singular place in the history of Europe. . .there, alone, we find 
the autobiography of a people of European white men who come 
into history not moulded into the mould of the complex East 
nor forced to accept the law of Imperial Rome.”’ Regarding this 
early world of imagination, which has descended to us, intact, 
in heroic cycles, as the true legacy of the north, Mr. Gray has been 
the first to arrange the complete circle of stories which deal with 
the life and exploits of Cuchulainn, the Achilles of the West, in 
dramatic form. Several subsidiary stories have been drama- 
tised in romantic or folk terms, by Yeats, AE., Synge and others. 
But Mr. Gray has kept to the terse, bleak spirit of the earliest 
versions of the stories, and his redaction of the well-known story 
of Deirdre, for instance, is austere and inimical. Complete 
representation of the great combined sagas of Cuchulainn is only 
possible in Mr. Gray’s opinion, by the new methods of expression- 
ism. His dramatic methods are a development of the theories 
propounded by Craig and Appia. In a series of beautiful photo- 
graphs taken from models, he shows the effects that may be 
caused by a simple and rapid convention of hollow cubes and 
panels ; variety being found in the extraordinary advantages of 
lighting obtainable by electrical science. Literary criticism 
would be irrelevant, for Mr. Gray believes in a kind of ritual 
drama, in which the events of the ancient stories, gesture and 
lighting are self-sufficient. Against the tyranny of words, he 
declaims, and is content to use, for purpose of explanation, in his 
scenes, ordinary prose slightly flavoured by the dialect phrases 
made popular by Lady Gregory. 

Dramatically Mr. Gray has seized the more vital and spec- 
tacular episodes of his heroic material, though the success of his 
labour is necessarily involved not only in the question of Expres- 
sionism. but in the suitability of racial mythology even to the 
ultra-modern theatre of the Continent. In his preface Mr. Gray 
devotes much space to the question of historic drama and seeks 
to prove that the Irish sagas are really poetic presentations of 
history, a view held by pioneers such as O’Curry, but hardly 
sustainable at the present day. Apart from practical questions 
of the New Art of the Theatre, Mr. Gray’s epic-drama makes 
interesting reading, and to those unacquainted with the Gaelic 
world of heroic imagination, will be a convenient introduction, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Vampire. By C. A. Dawson Scorr. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

Save in “‘ The Crust ” and ‘‘ The Vampire ”’ which deal with subur- 
ban people, Mrs. Dawson Scott is here concerned mainly with Cornish 
folk. Some of these stories are little more than sketches, but even the 
slightest has something to say worth saying that is well said. In the 
more ambitious stories with which the book closes Mrs. Scott has not 
been so successful. The plots are ingenious enough, but spontaniety 
is absent. The writing is more laboured, the people and events 
described are taken more seriously than they deserve to be, and the 
general effect is much ado about nothing. They do not excite either 
our sympathy or our understanding, and they remain clever essays 
that have not quite come off. 


“‘ All Fools Together.” By Cuartes Forrest. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
There are few, if any, signs of immaturity in this first novel Mr. 
Forrest, indeed, writes and creates with all the aplomb of a practised 
hand. If the story has a drawback it lies in the abnormality of the 
leading characters, Barty Tribblewees, the half-witted shrewd miserly 
miller with a lust for land, and his two elder sons, Duke and Jarn. 
But having chosen the abnormal for his subject, Mr. Forrest has 
developed it naturally. Given such people as he has created, set in 
the situations he has devised, the reader feels that they would 
have behaved much as they do behave. In the end, the brothers 
after a fierce quarrel over their father, whom Jarn has endeavoured to 
set aside as a lunatic, which indeed he becomes, come together in a 
spirit of bitter and fantastic humour, and we leave them in a family 
pact, “all fools together.” The time is that of the Napoleonic wars, 
the setting rural England, and the narrative is spirited from the open- 
ing scene in which the villagers duck and nearly drown a pair of 
itinerant Methodist preachers, to the end when Duke, ex-poacher and 
convict—sentenced for another’s crime—sets up house with the 
unhappily married daughter of a local squire ; the characterisation, 







whether it be of the gentry, the farmers or the peasantry, Convincing; 
and the social atmosphere smacking of the time. : 


The Town of Cambridge: A History. By Antruur Gray. Heffer, 
10s. 6d 

This pleasant and well-produced book exhibits to advantage the 
talents of the Master of Jesus as a writer and antiquary. (Cam. 
bridge town is not attractive at first sight, apart from some 
churches, but it has a curiously interesting history behind it whic 
is brought out in less than two hundred pages. Mr. Gray does not 
deal at length with the last hundred years, when careful dons kept 
the railway as far away as possible from the evading undergraduate, 
but goes back to early times more difficult to make out—an important 
bridge across the river, a dual population in the town, the recon 
of Domesday with a facsimile, the Black Death, and the Coming 
of the Clerks. Sturbridge Fair made Cambridge, which provided 
nothing but the site, famous for many years. The long quarrels 
between the rival jurisdictions of Town and Gown only ended quite 
recently. The University ‘“‘taxors” of the thirteenth 
lasted till 1856. ‘The town failed notoriously in leaving filth about 
and roads anyhow. That cloaca maxima, the King’s Ditch, stank for 
many years, and till 1895 the Cam carried all the local drainage, 
Corruption of another sort delayed the proper development of the 
town, and put money into the pockets of the leading few. Mr. Gray 
tells all with a sprightly pen, and has got a good stock of 
illustrations. 
Middle Age and Old Age. 


By Leonarp Wixuiams. Oxford Univer. 


sity Press. 10s. 6d. 
Physical Fitness in Middle Life. By F. A. Horniproox. Cassell, 
6s 


The Arbuthnot Lane School is growing in influence and prestige, 
Many years ago the founder discovered that the physical penalty 
of man being erect was undue pressure on the small intestine, which 
he wanted to eliminate by the knife. In order to avoid this drastic 
and expensive remedy he ultimately thought out the remedies of 
the abdominal belt and paraffin oil. The denunciation of intestinal 
stasis and its causes was carried on by Dr. Richardson and by his 
more eminent colleague, Dr. Leonard Williams. Dr. Williams 
advocated fasting, purging, and bleeding remedies in addition to 
that of more frequent evacuation and incidentally has much valuable 
learning on divers gland treatments. His admirable book is full 
of excellent hints on diet and exercise and general topics. It is he 
who now writes “‘ what gentlemen call a preface ’’ to Mr. Hornibrook’s 
latest book, which usefully supplements his Culture of the Abdomen, 
True to the doctrine of the Arbuthnot Lane School, that numerous 
diseases (such as bronchitis and even pneumonia) are ultimately due 
to the diseases of the alimentary canal, Mr. Hornibrook discards 
the belt and paraffin oil in favour of abdominal exercises which brace 
all the muscles concerned with digestion and defecation. His 
exercises closely follow those which many savage tribes practise, and 
no one who has been privileged to see those of the Maoris or to experi- 
ment in person will regard Mr. Hornibrook’s argument as an over- 
statement of his case. The exercises take less than ten minutes 
but are infinitely more effective than most others. The British 
athlete in later life overeats, scarcely sweats, becomes constipated 
and often drinks more spirits. Corruptio optimi pessima ; his 
abdomen falls and if he dies of “heart failure” the real cause, 
as Mr. Hornibrook points out, is usually “fat and gas” due to 
intestinal stasis. Even the thin man is often ill if he has a sagging 
abdominal wall. ; 

The neglect of the abdominal muscles by civilized man unquestion- 
ably leads in many cases not only to premature death, but also to 4 
miserable middle age of widespread inefficiency. No doubt the 
hurhan body has wonderful powers of adaptation ; but there is no 
reason for anyone to suffer a handicap which can be so easily removed. 
Moreover it seems more than possible that a poisoned organism 8 
the propitious seed-ground of malignant disease. 


The Other Side of the Medal. By Epwarp Tnomrson. Hogarth 
Press. 5s, 

There can be no doubt as to the significance of Mr. Edward Thomp- 
son’s little book. Its publication is an event of consequence to | 
British Empire, of a consequence rarely associated with a small - 
of historical inquiry. The Other Side of the Medal is that part 0 
story of the Indian Mutiny which, though vividly present to o 
grand-parents, has been in the course of years omitted — 
standard and popular histories ; that is to say, the policy of ee a 
tion deliberately adopted by the British generals and the civil 0 — 
of the East Indian Company as soon as the Sepoy revolt broke ry 
No attempt was made at the time to cover up that policy or ye 
mise the horror of its application. On the contrary, the wit- 
authoritative histories contained full accounts; the many shedding 
nesses of Mutiny scenes described, and gloated over, the blood s d kept 
and blowing from guns, while the Press and pulpit in _— 2 
up a cry for the uttermost vengeance. Mr. Thompson, an that 
leading English scholar in the Bengali language, is convin 2 
there is grave danger to British prestige in the fact that, -~s 
England has forgotten the year of vengeance, India has — ny 
it, and that the minority who are educated in English, keep 
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THE 
Liberal Magazine 
Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 


i J 


JANUARY NUMBER. 
Liberal Land Conference. 
Summary of Modified Rural Proposals. 
Lord Hugh Cecil on Free Trade. 
The Government’s Record. 


The Safeguarding Act. 


Parliamentary Debates—Blue Books—Acts 
of the Session, etc. 


7 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
i J 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 
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A fascinating book 


CAMOUFLAGE 
w NATURE 


by W. P. PYCRAFT, Fzs. 


(Handsome vol. with 4 colour and 32 
black-and-white illus. 21/- net.) 


“T find this book intensely interesting. 
Excellent colour plates and photographs add 
to the charm of this delightful book.” —Jius. 
London News. “Mr. W. P. Pycraft has 
added to the debt all nature lovers owe him by 
his fine book.”—Daily Express. “ Fascinating, 
fine illustrations.”—Star. “ The illustrations 
are unusually good.” — Saturday Review. 
“Full of wonderful stories of wonderful 


things.” —Dly. Despatch. 





HUTCHINSON & Co. 


(Publishers), Ltd. 
Paternoster Row. 

















The payment of 


| ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes a serious and 


INEVITABLE 


burden upon successors to 
estates. To vrovide against 
possible serious loss consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.1. 


























PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
deals with reactions ; one says “ black,” and you think 
of white; “smoke,” and you think of fire; ‘ books,” 
and you think of Bumpus. That is the genuine reaction, 
Bumpus are doing everything in their power (which is considerable) 

to make such reactions profitable to their clients. With their huge 
stock, competent staff, and good service, they can get the very book 
that you want. 

ver you think of “‘ Books,’ think of Bumpus 

Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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ON AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 


the Correction of Speech Defects. 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


(Author of « Speaking in Public,’ ‘ Elocution in the Pulpit,’ ‘ Outlines of Speeches’) 


GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 


Write ter in the above subjects. 
Prospectus “A.” 491 STRAND, W.C.2 (Opp. Hotel Cecil). 6697 Gerra 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





July 31, 1925. TO-DAY. 
Capital : £106,415 £189,947 
Members : 1,920 3,483 
Investments : 136 160 
Reserves : £5,215 £12,000 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax 
paid since inception, and appreciable sums placed to 
reserve. 











Booklet, “What an Investment Trust Is," and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 


SCHOOL OF AFRICAN LIFE AND LANGUAGES. 


Applications are hereby invited for the following posts in the School 
of African Life and Languages at the University of Cape Town : 


(1) Professor of Social Anthropology who will be also Director 
of the School. Salary, £1,000 per annum ({900 as Professor 
and an additional {100 as Director of the School). 


Senior Lecturer in Social Anthropology. Salary, £450 per 
annum, ee annual increments of {25 to {650 per 
annum. it may be given for previous teaching expe- 
rience in determining the commencing salary. 


Appointments to Professorships are generally restricted to candi- 
dates under thirty-five years of age, but in the case of a candidate 
who has been engaged in teaching or in research in South Africa this 
restriction need not apply. 

The successful applicants must become members of the University 
Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 

Applications (eight copies in the case of the Professorship and two 
copies in the case of the Senior Lectureship) must reach the Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, London (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than February 15th, 1926. Applicants should 
state the date on which they would be able to assume duty. 


(2) 





LECTURES 


OLOGY and EDUCATION, 
Course of eight introductory LECTURES by 

H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., -D., 
THURSDAYS, 6.30 p.m., beginning JANUARY 21ST at the Lonpon Day TRAINING 
CoLLecE, SouTHAMPTON Row, W.C.1. Fee for the Course, {1 1s., or 15s. 6d. for 
parties of ten and over. Single tickets, 3s. 6d.— Detailed syllabus and tickets in ad- 
vance, from Hon. LECTURE SECRETARY, Tavistock Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Dancing, Hockey, , Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ZFROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14 Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montetiore, 

M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Lean Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
Term began January 4th. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


A UTHORS’ 
¢ 





SYCH 
a 























MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 











Te ENSURE the regular delivery of Toe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, a: mee 15s. Od. 
Three Months,, i aa 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE New 
— 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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memory of 1857 as a necessity for the maintenance of Indian irregp, 
cilability. If he were not absolutely sure of this, Mr. Thompec, 
indicates he would never have published the record, the essentig 
portion of which is composed of extracts from contemporary British 
narratives. Some sixty pages—about half the volume—contain the 
passages. They display, mostly with a delight in vengeance coming 
directly out of the Old Testament, the terrible sentiments of ty 
Mutiny heroes. Nor is there anything to choose between eldes 
such as John Nicholson of Delhi, and a youthful subaltern such x 
Frederick Roberts, although it may perhaps be thought that Frederig 
Cooper, deputy-commissioner of Amritsar, deserves the first 
among those avengers who, as Disraeli said, took the conduct of 
Nana Sahib as standard for the British soldier. The book raigg 
certain awkward questions, If Mr. Thompson could have insured th 
restriction of its circulation to people of our own race, there 
we imagine, be little objection to its appearance. As it is, nothing 
prevent it being used, in Asia and America, as ammunition againg 
the British imperial system. The normal English person cannot 
read it without profound concern. And, reading it, he may refleg 
that two groups of people, violently opposed to one another, wij 
ive it a fierce welcome ; on the one hand, the Swarajists who despj 
Mr. Gandhi's principle of forgiveness, and on the other hand, the 
Dyerites, who say, “Thus we did once, and thus should we do again,” 


ABOUT MOTORING 


HE Polite Lunatic defined dampness as a little vate 
vidout too much vetness. But meteorologists resere 
the term “‘damp” for such tearful zones as Seathwaite, 

The British climate is not really damp; our humidity is quite 
modest, but extraordinarily capricious. There are places on the 
earth’s surface where a man can say “there will be no rain for 
six months”; and it comes to pass. But in Britain it is 
audacious to say there will be no rain for six hours. Ina fifty 
mile motor run six drenching storms may be sandwiched between 
seven slabs of sunshine. April lacks the decency to confine her 
feminine moods to the appointed thirty days; she unblushingly 
corrupts all the other months. So owners grow weary of leaping 
out of their cars, pulling the hood up, pushing it down again, 
and maybe taking a gallon or two of water aboard every now and 
then. The cult of the closed car grows. How far this cult is 
purely spontaneous, time will prove ; it is certainly fostered by 
other influences than our climate. For the saloon is the symbol 
of opulence, and if we dislike to appear opulent where we run the 
risk of being bled, there are no subscription lists along the open 
road. Whenever the ukase goes forth from Paris that women are 
to wear large hats, or small hats with large trimmings, the open 
ear becomes temporarily anathema. America suffers in tum 
from blizzards, torrential rains, and heat waves, so her “ coaches” 
tend to become cheaper than her “ tourers.”” Our industry always 
keeps one eye cocked on the States. Finally, competition is ex- 
tremely keen in the British motor industry just now, and the 
production of a smart saloon at £50 less than the other fellow’, 
is great proof of enterprise. 1926 is to be the year of the closed 
car. ‘i . . 

1927 may see a reversal of this trend. The doctrine of the 
American industries is often a short life and a merry one. A negro 
will throw away a halfworn pair of boots, rather than have them 
repaired. American cars are dissected at the junkshop very eatly 
in their career. Cheap American saloons are not ¢ to 
please after a substantial mileage. In this country the saloon 
enjoys a repute which is based on the expensive creations of 
historic coachbuilders, mounted on chassis with a four figure cost. 
Even these portable palaces commonly visit the service station 
once a month or so, to have this tiny leak caulked, that pretty 
rattle silenced, that little tightness exorcised: and between these 
visits to the dispensary they are usually cherished by one of the 
finest manservants in the world. From one of these £2,000 
vehicles, maintained by a chauffeur on high wages, to a saloon 
sold for a few hundreds and neglected by a busy and ul 
owner, is a colossal drop. The cheap version will unquestionably 
please for six months; it may please for a full year. In the sec 
year it is likely to look shabby, let in water along its beadings, 
develop a host of tiny noises, and otherwise annoy its user. The 
more it costs, the less the risk of such occurrences. But it will 
be a stupendous technical achievement if the cheapest saloons 
prove genuinely satisfactory in prolonged use; and the 
buyer has not yet admitted that he is prepared to buy a new of 
every year, or even every second year. Fortunately, there # 
several very pleasant alternatives to the cheap saloon ; there ar¢ 
no “ifs” about them; and they probably represent wiset pur- 
chases in the low priced sphere. 

* 7 + 

If Britons did not set such store by appearances, the 

body might well rank as the most charming substitute 
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AUSTIN MEANS 
EXCELLENCE 
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WINDSOR 
SALOON 


the perfect luxury car, brought within 
the scope of modest means. Smooth- 
running, light on fuel and tyres, and 
absolutely reliable, it is beautifully 
upaolstered in leather or Bedford Cord 
and provides ample accommodation 
for five. Excellently finished in every 
detail, and fully equipped. Price 






Other Austin Twelve models from £340 
Austin Twenty from £475. Austin Seven £149 


Write for full descriptive catalogue. 





at works 
The AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Limited, 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
London: 479-483 Oxford St., W. 1 (near Morbie Arch) 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 
machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
be beaten. 
IN PACKETS 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 
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coachbuilt saloon. The original design has now passed through 
the brains of many licensees and more copyists; but the root 
form consists of a very light and flexible wood framing, over 
which leather or synthetic fabric is stretched taut. The seats 
are mounted direct on the chassis, and the floorless housing 
is dropped over them. It gives to the flexures of the frame, 
and remains perennially noiseless. But fabric does not take as 
high a polish as a panel, and the construction results in blunt 
outlines. Some makers are experimenting with bodies which are 
rigid up to the waist line, and have flexible tops. Technically, 
these are inferior to the genuine Weymann, but they look better, 
as more freedom of contour is possible. The typical British 
substitute for a saloon consists of a normal open body with 
folding hood, the side-gaps being filled in by removable panels 
glazed with clear white celluloid framed in thin metal rods 
covered with leather. Such tops can never develop the hard 
noises produced by wood striking against wood ; but they produce 
softer flapping noises, unless they are excellently designed. The 
chief drawback lies in the time required to mount or pack some 
half-dozen of these loose panels, whilst the celluloid is apt to 
yellow with age and is easily scratched. Metal polish restores the 
celluloid, but lazy owners loathe handling the loose parts. A few 
firms—notably Standard and Humber—have begun to store the 
side panels within the thickness of the doors and body sides. 
The battle between all these types of enclosure will be joined 
during 1926, and if a prophecy dare be ventured, the victory of 
light, convertible bodies is to be expected in the cheaper cars, so 
far as the home market is concerned. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


One cannot grumble at the quality of the new issues with which 
the year has started, for both the Hungarian 7} per cent. Land 
Mortgage Bonds at 93 and the State of San Paulo Coffee Institute 
74 per cent. Sterling Bonds at 94 are excellent for ‘* mixing 
purposes.” I understand that the latter loan is being placed 
entirely in London, Amsterdam and Switzerland, and not in 
New York, for the same reason that the German Potash Loan 
was not offered in the present monetary capital of the world, 
viz. : because its proceeds are destined to support the price of a 
commodity which the American public consumes in large 
quantities. As American support is arranged for in connection 
with the maintenance of Sterling, it is really most excellent 
business for us that these good loans should be passed on to 
London, while the poor rich American investor finances countries 
like Poland and Italy, and it is to be hoped that this policy will 
continue. Investors have done very well on coffee loans in the 
past, the last one, the 7} per cent. Coffee Loan of 1922, having 
been floated at 97, and being now quoted at 109. The markets 
generally are not very interesting, but oil shares continue firm and 
tin-mining shares look as though they would go better. A slight 
Jull in rubber shares presents a good buying opportunity for 
genuine investors, for the dividends that will be announced 
during the spring will cause those portions of the public which 
have not yet participated in this lucrative market to “ sit up and 
take notice.” 

+ * * 

Both the new loans referred to in the preceding paragraph 
yield practically 8 per cent., with what may be termed reasonable 
safety, and people who can afford to run a fair risk can now 
secure that yield by spreading their capital over quite a number 
of decent securities, e.g. 


Price. Yield, % 
Hungarian 74% Land Mortgage Bonds. . 93 8 1 4 
State of San Paulo Coffee Institute 74% 

Bonds ee oe ee ee 94 -- 719 6 
Harrods (B. A.) 8% cum. participating 

Pref. .. ee es es -- 20s. 8d. .. 8 0 O 
Rego Clothiers 7$% cum. Pref. -« Bie - 868 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres 74% 

B Pref. ee es oe os, BR - 8 6 8 
Paraguay Central 6}% Income Debs... 79 - 8 2 6 
Bolivar Ry. (Venezuela) 5% non-cum. 

Pref. .. oe ee ee lls. 6d. .. 814 O 

Average yield .. ° £ 4 4% 


Individually, each of these stocks may sound speculative to 
people who feel happier with a British Railway Preference or 
Preferred Ordinary, which may be relied upon to fall steadily in 
value, but taken collectively, a sum of money spread over the 
whole lot would probably turn out more profitably than if 
invested in industrial securities of a more conventional nature 
to yield between 5 and 6 per cent. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and at some future period I shall endeavour to hark 
back to this list and note the results. 


—_ 


American financial methods are always fascinating, and 4, 
following, which has been appearing in some Trans-Atlant, 
papers has an interest wider than that of finance :-— 


HAVE. YOU CONSIDERED 
THE FUTURE OF 
THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY ? 
Its Continued Expansion is Inevitable. 





The Laundry business is one of this country’s fastest i 
industries with an increase of 500% in volume in the last 16 yeay 
More than two million families are now being served and in addition 
hotels, pullman cars, restaurants, institutions, etc. The Laundy 
Industry shows every indication of being on the threshold of ; 
large expansion. Some of the contributory factors are : 


1. 


Consolidation of sound companies resulting in large economie 
in operating costs and greater efficiency in the service rendered, 
together with the ability to increase volume of busines 
through combined advertising and educational campaigns, 


. Increasing congestion in living conditions which have rendered 


washing and drying at home almost a physical impossibility. 


. Evolution from what ten years ago was almost solely ; 


“collar and shirt” business to include to-day the entir 
family wash. 


. Higher standards of living and dress. 
. Public appreciation of the general development and greatly 


increased efficiency throughout the entire industry. 


. Refusal of the present generation of housewives to launder 


at home. 


. Inability to obtain domestic help. 
. Reduction of cost, resulting from improved methods and 


increasing volume of business, which has rendered the service 
universally available. 


As might be assumed, this was followed a few weeks later bya 
prospectus inviting subscriptions to an amalgamation of seven- 
teen American laundries, among them being companies entitled 
Pride of the Kitchen Company, the Pride Laundry Corporation, 
Spotless Laundry Incorporated, and Select Laundry Company. 
The prospectus states that in America the laundry busines 
doubles itself every five years, and now ranks twelfth among the 
industries of the United States in volume of income. 


A. Emit Davies. 

















A Splendid Future 


The steady progress of 110 years has led 
to the enviable financial position which the 
Scottish Widows Fund now enjoys. Nothing 
stands in the way of further progress and 
increased prosperity, and the future Bonus 
prospects were never more favourable. 


If your life is not adequately insured, write for 
full particulars, stating exact age. 


Scottish Widows 
Founded Funds 
1815. 25 Millions. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28, Cornhill, Be & 17 Waterloo Place, 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. SCHOOLS 
~~ pRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. LINDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
an. e2nd.—_EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
b 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 4 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, §.E. 19. 


WINTER HOLIDAYS IN JOLLY COMPANY 
WINTER SPORTS AT CHAMONIX. 
oday .. ee ee ee £10. 
Centre in charge of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Lowe. 
WINTER SUNSHINE AT NICE. 
12 days .. oa - or £13 15s. 
2nd class “‘ ALL-IN” TERMS. 
w. T. A. Ltd., Dept. E. T., 162 pape Palace Road, London, 
-W. 1. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
sk for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
.C. t. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
. Perfect sanitation, proof floors, teleph t porters. Bed- 
room, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams : ““ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
ES petey Bast. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
. Quiet, comf quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exis. 




















bedrooms. ‘ortable 


SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays er winter residence. 
| Comfortable country bouse. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Con- 
stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by "bus te Shanklin end all parts of 
the island. —Mrs. Wynne, Godshbill Park. 
RIGHTON.—Boa Establishment. All bedrooms h. and e. 
water, electric light, gas ; pure, gencrous dict. Write fer tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. MassINGHAM, 16 and17 Norf 


Terrace. 
ASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
les.—Mrs. H. RocErs. (Cookery Diploma.) 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED. 


JORDANS. 


LEASEHOLD AND FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES. 
See our advertisement in the first issue this month. 


“A” Estate Office, Jordans, near Beaconsfield. 












































A CHILDREN’S HOUSE. 


| be and outdoor life combined with teaching on modern lines. 
Old World Garden, large grounds overlooking sea. Norland trained nurse. 
Principal, Miss L. A. FREEMAN, N.F.U. 


THE HOLLIES, ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


CHILDREN’S HOUSE.—Home and N life. Babies and 
4d young children taken charge of for any length of time. Qualified children's 
uurse and trained governess. Highest references. 


} ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 

BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as aa 

efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 

and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


7? =~ 7 a. ca . 

] {ALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Burhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 

- level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

15 acres. 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK. 
§8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 5 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern ucation.— Full particulars from the Principal, 
MILDRED STEELE. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 





—Good education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in ucation ms. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention te Music, 


French, A: Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, ery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. KE. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sp of the Nations, 67 vols., {9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428. es 128.; Arthur Maclean's Works, ¢ vols., {5 58., 
cost {9 98.; George Morris, eloise and Abelard, ¢ vols., signed copy, {4 458. ; 

Wheatley’s London Extra, illustrated, extended to 6 vols., 40; Symonds Ben- 

venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12 ; yy" Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 

6 Ge. ; 











plete, £5; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 volis., {3 cost hank Comic Almanac, 
te vols., 1835-53, complete set, £56; 's Novels, etc., 53 vols., {12; Blake's 
Desigus for Gray's Poems, 1922, {10, cost {15; N te » 4 vols. in 3, 
1824, illus., rare, £4 43. ; Punch, 167 vols., 1 13934, 28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 
Urme B , etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Ca free. Libraries 
er parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROG., t Bookfinders, 
21 Jobn Bright Street. Birmingham. 


AND-PRESS PRINTING.—James Guthrie has vacancy at 
The Pear Tree Press for pupil. Moderate premium.—Apply FLANSHAM, 
Bognor, Sussex. 








WO HOUSES FOR SALE, in healthiest part of healthy 
Ietchworth. Architect designed: two different types. Prices {1,100 and 
{1,000,—Particulars from S., ‘‘ St. David's,” Willian Way, Letchworth. 


0s REDHILL COMMON.—Furnished Room, use kitchen or 

Board in lady’s cottage —Box 156, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

(oUNTRY SCHOOL, Chiltern Hills, 000 ft. high, available for a 
sma! Summer Sho] during Augusi. About 50 beds and campivg ground. 
Tennis courts and cricket.—App y, THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Baiiin er, Bucks . 

K MGHTSBRIDGE.— Comfortably furnished Basement. Bed- 
sitting room, use of kitchen, heating, gas, and electricity, to be tet at very 

willing Oo 











moderate inclusive rental to business man of quiet habits, manage 
for himself in bachelor’s house.—Box 157, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 





EDSITTING ROOM in lady’s flat, Chelsea. Electric light, 
gas fire, telephone, bath. {1 weekly.—Box 158, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


N=wsURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
tished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms 
Telephone : Western 4948 





constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas 
EpucaTionaL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. Od. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
itch, Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


Naw Gimmunications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 


TESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
london, W.C. 2. Telephone : 1€4c Gerrard 
































LOTHING AND HEALTH.—Wanted, members for a society 
for the radical investigation of this subject.—Write F. Lanc, 101 Saltram 
Crescent, London, W. 9. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osnornnes, ¢7 Hastcastie Street, London, W. 1. 








Recksnwns—As styles and prices. Leather work. Xmas 
Presents. Price list on application.—Missps Frippian and MorGaN, 119 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 11. 


ee ~~ TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., Londoa, 8.W. 1. 








OOKS.—Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s., 
pub. £3 38.; The Parson’s Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, 
£3 38.; Weininger, Sex and Character, 1906, 25s.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman 

of No Importance, 1903, 218.; Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, {9 98. ; Mead's Thrice Greatest 
Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 38. ; Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 108. ; Milton's 
Poetical Works, first folio edition, 1695, {9 98.; Rothenstein'’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d., 
pub. 25s.; The Beggar's Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 7s. 6d. ; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, “‘ Caericon ” Edit., 9 vols., as new, £5 58., pub. £9 9s. ; Cook 
25 Great Houses of France, £3 38.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {15; Rous- 
seau’s Confessions, illus. with Etchings, peeaaey gates, 2 vols., 248., pub. £3 3 


Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Ne 3 vols., 248,; Von Hugel, 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., 308.; Hamerton's Paris, Large paper, {2 2s. ; 
Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., {2 28.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th 


Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 
1925, £2 28.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 10s. ; 

ge Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, te tos.; Campbell's 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, {21 ; Burton's 
Il Pentamerone; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s.; Dicken’s Sketches by 
Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Seymour 
and Phiz, 1st Edition, 1837, {2 28.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 
3 vols., 258.; Armstrong’s er de Wint, 1888, £4 ry Perrin's British Flowering 
Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s.; Haziett's Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 
1893, 258.; Boccaccio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, 
fine copy, £5 58. ; Hoffmann's Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, £4 108. If you wanta 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. finder 
extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Hous: Pent Lad, 1896; Varrer, Eaves of 
the World, 2 vols —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. 


Iam the most ¢ t 





EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that 7 for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Sm ew advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and ce per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) e line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Next week's issue of 


THE NEW 


STATESMAN 


— January 16 — 


will include the first of a series of brilliant full-page 


PENCIL SKETCHES 
of 


LEADING PERSONALITIES 
by 


LOW 


No. 1 of the Series will be Mr. H. G. WELLS 


Srebras 
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lo EE 


2 we 
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Sketches of other prominent figures in Politics, Literature, 
Art, &c., will appear weekly from the above date and until 
further notice. ‘They will be printed on special cartridge paper 
by the finest offset process available and will be loosely inset. 


SFPIsSRBSBSESEBSTESSE £ZOKF. 


A GREATLY INCREASED DEMAND 
for the paper is anticipated, and the 
Publisher advises all readers to place 
a definite order for their copy or copies 


WITHOUT DELAY. 


: ures 
#rintea tor the Proprietors by W. Srraicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pustisning Co., LTD, aw 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





